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PREFACE. 



To the lovers of the wisdom of the Greeks, 
any remains of the writings of Proclus 
will always be invaluable, as he was a 
man who, for the variety of his powers, 
the beauty of his diction, the magnificence 
of his conceptions, and his luminous de- 
velopment of the abstruse dogmas of the 
ancients, is unrivalled among the disciples 
of Plato. As, therefore, of all his philo- 
sophical works that, are extant, I have 
translated the whole of some, and parts 
of others,* I was also desirous to present 

* I have translated the whole of his Six Booke on 
the Theology of Plato, and have added a Seventh Book, 
in order to supply the deficiency of another Book on 
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VI PREFACE. 

the English reader with a translation of 
the existing Fragments of such of his 
works as are lost. 

Of these Fragments, the largest, which 
is on the Eternity of the World, and ori- 

this subject, which was written by ProcluB, but since 
lost; the whole of his Commentary on the Timceus of 
Plato ; and of his Commeatary on the First Book of 
Euclid. I have also translated nearly the whole of his 
Scholia on the Cratylus ; and have given a translation 
of the substance of bis Commentaries on the First 
Alcibiades and Pannenides of Plato. These are from 
the Greek. From the barbarous Latin version of Mor- 
beka,* I have also translated his admirable Treatise on 
Providence and Fate; all which are published. And 
I am now waiting for an opportunity, which 1 trust will 
soon be afforded me, of publishing my Translation of 
his Solution vf Ten Doubts concerning Providence, and 
his Treatise on the Subsistence of Evil. 



* This Morbeka wea AichbUhop of Corinth in the twelfth 
rcentury. 
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ginally consisted of eighteen arguments, 
wants only the first argument to render it 
complete; and of this I have endeavoured to 
collect the substance, from what Pfailoponus 
has written against it. Th^e is a Latin 
translation of the work of Philoponus* — 
in which these Arguments. are jdone to be 
found — by Joannes Mahotias: Lugdun. 
1557i fol.; firom which, as the teamed 
reader will perceive, I have frequently 
been enabled to correct the printed Greek 
text. The acute Simplicius is of opinion, 
that this work of Philoponus is replete 
with garrulity and nugacity, and a con- 
siderable portion of his Commentary on 
Aristotle's Treatise on the Heavens, con- 
sists of a confutation of the sophistical 
reasoning of this smatterer in philosophy. ' 

* The Greek edition of thia work of Philoponus 
against Proclus was printed at Venice, 1535, fol. 
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VUl PREFACE. 

In doing this, likewise, he invokes Hercules 
to assist him in the purification of such an 
Augean stable. 

It is remarkable, that though the writings 
of Proclus are entirely neglected, and even 
unknown to many who are called scholars, 
in this country, yet they are so much es- 
teemed in France and Germany, that such 
of his works as were only before extant in 
manuscript, have been recently published 
by the very learned Professors Boissonade, 
Victor Cousin, and Creuzer.* The second 

* Of the worlcs of Proclus, the first of these Pro- 
fessors has published the Scholia on the Cratylus; the 
second, the Commestaries on the First Alcibiades, and 
Five out of the Seven existing Books on the Parmenides 
of Plato ; and also, from the version of Morbeka, the 
IVeatise on Providence and Fate ; A Solution of Ten 
Doubts conceniing Providence; and the Treatise on 
the Subsistence of Evil : and the third, the Commen- 
taries on the First Alcibiades, and the Theological Ele- 
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of these learned men,' indeed, conceived so 
highly of the merits of Proclus, as to say 
of him, " that, like Homer himself, he ob- 
scures, by his own name, the names of all 
those that preceded him, and has drawn to 
himself alone the merits and praises of all 
[the Platonic philosophers]," The eulogy 
therefore, of Ammonius Hermeas, " that 
Proclus possessed the power of unfolding 
the opinions of the ancients, anda scientific 
judgment of the nature of things, in the 
highest perfection possible to humanity,"* 

inefits< '. All these learned men, have done me the 
honour to speak of me in the haodsomeat manner, both 
in the letters which I hare received from them, and in 
the above-mentioned publications. The last of them, 
in particular, has adopted most of my emendations of 
the Greek text of the Theoh^cal Elements. 

"fitlHiiini -r^ttuwi, iKTtnifltHonaTig rtii i^tyimtii nv him 
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will be immediately assented to by every 
one who is much conversant with the 
writings of tiiis most extraordinary man. 
Perhaps, however, the ignorance in this 
country, of the writings of this Coryphean 
philosopher, may be very reasonably ac- 
counted for, by what Mr. Harris says in 
the Prefece to his Hermes, viz. " 'Tis per- 
haps too much the case ^th the multitude 
in every nation, that as they know little 
beyond themselves and their own affairs, 
so, out of this narrow sphere of knowledge, 
they think nothing worth knowing. As 
we, Britons, by our situation, live di- 
vided from the whole world, this, perhaps, 
will be found to be more remarkably our 

r«r tnm itfifir unnnrrt, TiXAit* n» t» A>y(« hf XH" 
fn^tytnuftit. — Ammon. Herm. de Interpret, p. 1. 
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case. And hence the reason, ihat our 
studies are usually satisfied in the works 
of our own countrymen ; that in philosophy, 
in poetry, in every kind of subject, whether 
serious or ludicrous, whether sacred or ■ 
profane, we think perfection with our- 
selves, and tha;t it is superfluous to search 
farther." 
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TRATfSLATION 



THE FRAGMENTS 



LOST WRITINGS OF PROCLUS. 



ON LIGHT,* 



If with respect to light, one kind is material, but 
another immaterial, according to the difference of 
those illuminating naturea, fire and the sun, the 
light which is immaterial is, in a certain respect,-f ' 
corrupted ; but material light, in a certain respect, 
perradea through material substances : for the 
whole air appears to be no less illuminated by the 
sun than by the fire that is procured by us. And 
when clouds pass under the sun, the light is in 

■ Thi> and the five following Fragment* are to be found in 
the Treatise of Fbiloponus againit Proclus, on the Eternity of the 
World. 

■f- Immaterial light ia, in a certain retpecl, corrupted, becaune 
the redpient of it is corruptible ; sod when this i) comipted, 
the light which it received departs to its fnuntwn, the sun. 
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onfi part intercepted, and we do not receive the 
whole of it. For how can the light which is in 
the heareas be continuous with that which is in 
the air ? since the latter is corruptible, but the 
former not. And the one, indeed, is suspended 
from its proper principle; but the other, if it 
should so happen, is cut off, and sometimes is not. 
The corruptible, however, is not continuous with 
the incorruptible : for two things of this kind are 
specifically different tVom each other. 



In Defence of the TimaOi of Plato, against the 
Objections made to it by Abistotle. 

Aristotle objects to the very name of para- 
digm, asserting that it is metaphorical ; and he is 
much more hostile to the dogma which introduces 
ideas, and particularly to that of animal itself, 
{Ls is evident from what he says in his Meta^ 
physics. And it appears, that this man is not so 
averse to any of the di^inas of Plato as he is to 
the hypothesis of ideas ; not only ih his Logical 
Treatises calling ideas sonorous triiles, but also in 
his Ethics contending against the existence of the 
good itself. In his Physics, likewise, he does not 
think it proper to refer the generations of things 
to ideas : for he says this in his Treatise on 
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Generation and Corruption, And this his hos- 
tility to the doctrine of ideas* is much more 
apparent in his Metaphysics ; because the dis- 
cussion there is concerning principles : for there 
he adduces numerous ailments against ideas, 
in the beginning, middle, and end of that treatise. 
In his Dial<^(ies, also, he most manifestly ex- 
claims, that he cannot assent to this dogma, 
though some one may think that he speaks against 
it for the purpose of contention. 



Th b maker always existing, that which is gene- 
rated by him likewise always exists. For either 
God does not always make ; or, he indeed ^ways 
makes, but the unirerse is not always generated ;f 
or, he always makes, and the universe is always 
generated. But if God does not always make, he 
will evidently be [at a certain time] an efficient in 
capacity, and again an efficient in energy, and he 
will be an imperfect Demiurgus, and indigent of 
time. If, however, he always makes, but the 

• See my Diaiertatioii on the Pfcilossphy of AtiMotle, in 
vUch the oppoaitiaD of Aristotle to Ftato'i doctdoe of ideal 
U ihtntB to liBve been employed for the purpoae of guarding from 
misapprehension, and not of subverting that doctrine. 

•\- Proclns here mes the vord ymrai, generated, becaiUe the 
tmJvMBe, on acDOQiLl of the flowing condition of it> nmnre, i* 
alvayi rising into existence, or beevwing to he. 
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univeree- is generated at a certain time, an im- 
possibility will take place. For when that which 
makes is in eaei^, that which is generated will 
also be generated in energy. Both, therefore, 
exist always ; the one being generated, and the 
other producing perpetually. 

The world is always fabricated ; and as the 
Demiurgus fabricated always, and still fabricates, 
BO likewise the world is always fabricated, and 
now rising into existence, was generated, and, 
having been made, is always generated [or be- 
coming to be] ; so that the world is always fabri- 
cated. And as the Demiurgus always did fabri- 
cate, and still fabricates, so the world was always 
and is fabricated ; and while it is becoming to be, 
was generated, and having been generated, is 
always generated. 

Proclus assents to what is said by Aristotle 
concerning the perpetuity of the world ; but he 
says it was not just in him to accuse Plato. For 
to be generated, does not signify, with Plato, Me 
beginning of existence, but a subsistence tn perpe- 
tually becoming to be. For the natures which are 
established above time, and which are eternal, 
have the whole of their essence and power, and 
the perfection of their energy, simultaneously pre- 
sent. But every thing which is in time has not 
its proper life collectively and at once present. 
For whatever is in time, though it should be 
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extended to an infinite time, has an existence at a 
CERTAIN TIME. For that portion of being which 
it possesses exists in a certain time. For time is 
not [wholly] present at once ; but is generated 
infinitely, and was not produced at a certain 
period in the past time. The universe, therefore, 
was thus generated, as not having a subsistence 
such as that of eternal beings, but as that which 
is generated, or becoming to be, through the whole 
of time, and always subsisting at a certain time, 
according to that part of time which is present. 
And again, the universe was generated, as not 
being the cause to itself of its existence, but 
deriving its subsistence from some other nature, 
which is the fourth signification of a generated 
essence ; I mean that which has a cause of its 
generation. 

But if Timeeus [in Plato] calls the world a God 
which will be at a certain time (for perhaps this 
may give disturbance to some), and induce them 
to ask whether he gives to the world a generation 
in a part of time ? For the once, or at a certain 
time, must be admitted by us to be a certain part 
of time. To this we reply, that every thing which 
is in time, whether in an infinite or in a finite 
time, will always exist at a certain time. For 
whatever portion of it may be assumed, this por- 
tion is in a certain time. For the whole of time 
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does not subsist at once, but according to a part. 
If, therefore, any thing is in time, though it should 
be extended to an infinite time, it has indeed an 
existence at a certain time. But it is generated, 
or becoming to be, to infinity, and ie always pass- 
ing from an existence at one time* toan existence 
at another. And it was at a certain time, and is 
at a certain time, and will be at a certain time.t 
This existence too, at a certain time, is always 
difierent. The world, however, when it exists at 
a certain time, has a no less [continued] existence. 
Hence that which has its hypostasis in a part of 
time, at a certain time is becoming to be, and at a 
certain time is, and at a certain time will be. But 
that which exists in every time [or for ever] u 

■ In the orii^Dal, aUl' avTiri ut aU,t au /uAm^xi. Bui the 
MUM requires (and this is confirmed by tlie version of Mahotius,) 
that we should read, MmfaitoBblj to the above translation, 

■f The corporeal world is continually rising law existence, or 
itcoming lo be, but never pouesses real being, flence, like the 
image of a tree in a rapid torrent, it has (he appearance of a tree 
iridiout the reaEty, and seemo to endure perpetually the same, 
yef is oontinoslly .renewed by the continual renovation of ttie 
Kream. The world therefore was, and is, and will be at a 
certain finM, in the same manner as it may be said of the image 
of B tree in a torrent, ibaX. it was yesterday, is to.day, and will be 
to-morrow, without any interruption of the continuity of its flux. 
Fhiloponus, not pwcetving this, has, with U< usual stujndlty, 
opposed what is here said by Frodus. 
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indeed at a certain time, but \g always generated, 
or becomiilg to be ; and in perpetually becoming to 
i>e, imit&tes, that wbic^b always is. 

This, therefore, alone ought to be considered, 
whether it is oeceBsary to deuominate a celestial 
body, and in a similar manner the whole world, 9 
thing of a generated nature. But how is it posr 
sible not to assert this from the very ai^piments 
ivhich Aristotle himself affords us ? For he say^ 
that i}o finite body has tui infinite power; ai^ thi^ 
he demonstrates in the eighth book of his Physics. 
If, thereCare, the worid ia finite (for this he de- 
monstrates), it is necessary that it should not 
possess an infinite power. But ia the former part 
of this treatise we have shewn that eternity i^ 
infinite power. The world, therefore, has not an 
eternal subsietence^ since it does npt possess in- 
finite power. If, however, it has not an eternal 
hypostasis, (for a thing of this kind participates of 
eternity, but that which participates of eternity 
participates of infinite power,) it is necessary that 
the world should not ^ways be.* For to exist 
always, is, according to Aristotle himself, the pe- 
culiarity of eternity, since, as he says, eternity 



In tie original, n^nyn /m 


■»« T., «,f.., «,. For the world 


t always, «^i« y<j.i™ a„. 




long i«U> exUtence ; aince 


it bag not an eletnai lata^neis of 



beii|g,but a perpetually jfewinp subuitence. 
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from this derives its appellation. For that which 
is true of eternal being, is not true of that which 
is always generated [of becoming to be], viz. 
the posseasion of infinite power, through being 
perpetually generated, but this pertains to the 
maker of it. Hence, too, it is always generated, 
acquiring perpetuity of existence through that 
which, according to essence, is eternally being ; 
but it does not possess perpetuity, so far as per- 
tains to itself. So that the definition of that which 
is generated may also be adapted to the world. 
Every thing, therefore, which is generated, is in- 
deed itself essentially entirely destructible; but 
being bound by true being, it remains in becoming 
to be, and the whole of it is a generated nature. 
Hence [though naturally destructible] it is not 
destroyed, in consequence of the participation of 
existence which it derives from true being. For, 
since the universe is finite, but that which is finite 
has not an infinite power, as Aristotle demon- 
strates; and as that which moves with an infinite 
motion moves with an infinite power, it is evident 
that the immovable cause of infinite motion to 
the universe, possesses itself an infinite power ; so 
that, if you conceive the universe to be separated 
from its immovable cause, it will not be moved 
to infinity, nor will it possess an infinite power, 
but will have a cessation of its motion. If, how- 
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ever, you ttgain conjoin this cause with the uni- - 
verse, it will be moved to infinity through it. Nor 
ie there any absurdity in separating by concep- 
tion things which are conjoined, in order that we 
may perceive what will happen to the one from 
the other ; and, in consequence of perceiving this, 
may imderstand what the inferior nature posseseea 
from itself, and what it derives, from its co-ar- 
rangement, from that which is superior to it. 
For, in short, since, in terrestrial natures, we see 
that they are partly corrupted through imbecili^, 
and are partly preserved through power, much 
more will perpetuity and immortality* be inherent 
in things incorruptible, through infinite power : 
for every finite power is corrupted. 



For the celestial fire is not caustic, but, as I 
should say, is vivific, in the same manner as the 
heat which is naturally inherent in us. And 
Aristotle himself, in his Treatise on the Genera- 
tion of Animals, says, that there is a certain illu- 
mination from which, being present, every mortal 

' Id the origiiul, m^Xfi ^u>>.Xi> ■• ni of fafiwr ii mfim^im iim 
IvHfut itAmri xwuftt. But from the venion of Mahotiui, — whlcli 
is, " Hulto magis hia, quie Doik intereunt, ponveniBt perpetuitu, 
atque immonslitag, propter Tirea, esaque infinitas," — it appesri 

agreeably to the above tranalalion. 
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nature tivea. All heaveo, tlkerefore, coneists of a 
fire of this kind ; but tbe stara have, for the most 
part, this element, yet they have also the mmmitt 
of the other elements.* Moreover, if we likewise 
coosider, tiai earth darkens cdi illuminative na- 
tures, and produces shadow, bat that the elements 
which are situated between earth and fire being 
naturally diaphanous, are the recipients of both 
darkness and light, and yet are not the causes of 
either of these to bodies, but that fire alone is the 
supplier of light, in the same manner as earth ia 
of darkness, and that these are at the greatest 
distance from each other, — if we consider this, we 
may understand how the celestitd bodies are na- 
turally of a fiery characteristic. For it is evident 
that they illuminate in the same manner as our 
sublunary fire. If, however this is common to 
both, it is manifest that the fire which is here, is 
allied to the fire of the celestial bodies. It is not 
proper, therefore, to introduce to the universe a 
celestial nature, as something foreign to it, but 
placing there the summits of sublunary natures, 
we should admit that the elements which are here, 
derive their generation through an alliance to the 
nature of the celestial orbs, 

* Viz. tbe sublunary elements 'ba.ve, in tbe Btara and ia the 
heavens, a eatual lubBisteaoe. See more on this Buhje«( in (he 
third book of my tiiuielation of Produs OD the Tinueui of Plato. 
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The Original of the following Extracts, from the 
same Treatise ofPROCLUS, is otily to befoundin 
the Commentary of SIMPLICIUS on the Third 
Bookof AsiSTOTL^s Treatise on the Heavens.* 

I N answer to the objection of Aristotle, that if 
the elements are generated by a diBBolution into 
planes, it is absurd to suppose that all things are 
not generated from each other. — Proclus observes, 
" that we mnst assert the rery contrary. For the 
pheenomena do not accord with those who trans- 
mute earth, and more things immovable. For 
we neyer see earth changed into other things ; but 
terrestrial natures are changed, so far as they are 
(all of air or water. All earth, however, is un- 

* In order to nQdentand what is said \>j Prodni in aninrer to 
the objectiaiii of AriBtotte, it is requiiits to relate, from Simpli' 
oiiu, the hjipothesis of the Pytbagoreaiu and Plato, Teapectiii( 
the ramposition of the elenwnti fnan tlie fiv« regular bodies. 
" They aupposed two primageniiJ right-angled triangtea, tlie one 
iwMC«lee, but the other ualene, having tlie greater lide the 
dovUe in length of the less, and vhidi they call a lemi.triaDgl^ 
because it is the half of the equilateral triangle, wUiA ii tusected 
by a perpendicular &1H11 the vertex to the base. And irom the 
iKMceleB triangle, whidi Tinunu coUa a setai.*quaEe, four auoh 
ha,ving their right angles oonjoined in one CMUre, a squsre is 
formed. BnttheuoliHiDfBiji such trianglesf having eight wiflet, 

t Vis. of six squares, or six times four iio*celea trJAUglea, 
whose right angles we cpnjoined in one centre. 
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changeable, because earth alone becomes, as it 
were, ashes, or a calx. For ir metallic opera- 
tions, the whole of the moisture in metals is con- 



impassive. Not 
ve to other things ; 
iDg upon it ; yet the 



Bumed, but the ashes remain 
that earth is entirely impassiv 
for it is divided by them fallin 
parts of it remain, until again falling on each 
other, they from themselves make one body. 
But if it should be add that earth, on account of 
its qualities, is changed into other things, being 
itself cold and dry, earth will be more swiftly 
changed into fire than into water ; though water, 
indeed, appears to be burnt, but earth, when 
subsisting by itself, (i. c. when it is pure earth, 
and earth alone,) is not burnt." He adds, " And 
the heaven, indeed, is neither divisible nor 



fomu a cube, nhlch is the element of earth. The send-triangle, 
however, coDstilutes the pyramlil, the octaedmn, and the icoiae. 
droD, which are distributed to fire, ur, and water. And the py- 
ramid, indeed, consiatB of four equilateral trianglea, each nf which 
compoBea lix Benii.triangleB. But the oclsedron coosJBta of eight 
equiluleral triangles, and forty .eight semi-trianglea ; and the 
icosaednm is formed from twenty equilateral trianglea, Init one 
hundred and twenty semi-triangles. Hence, these three, deriving 
ih^ composition from one element, viz. the semi-triangle, are 
natnrally adapted, according to the Pythagoreans and Plato, t« be 
changed into each other ; but earth, as deriving its compowtion 
from another triangle spedGcaUy different, can neither be re- 
solved into the other three bodies, not be composed from them." 
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13 

mutable ; but the earth existing as the most 
ancient of the bodies within the heaven, is 
divisible, but not mutable ; and the intermediate 
natures are both divisible and mutable." 

Aristotle observes, " that earth is especially an 
element, and is alqne incorruptible, if that which 
is indissoluble is incorruptible, and an element. 
For earth alone is incapable of being dissolved 
into another body." The philosopher Proclus 
replies to this objection, yielding to what Aristotle 
says about earth, viz. that it is perfectly inca- 
pable of being changed into the other three ele- 
ments. And he says, " that Plato, on this account, 
calls it the first and most ancient of the bodies 
within the heaven, as unchangeable into other 
things, and that, the other elements give comple- 
tion to the earth, in whose bosom they are seated, 
viz. water, air, and sublunary fire. But in con- 
sequence of being, after a manner, divided by the 
other elements, it becomes one of them ; for divi- 
sion is a passion which exterminates continuity. 
If, however, it suffers being divided by the other 
elements, and energises on them, embracing, 
compressing, and thus causing them to waste 
away, it is very properly co-divided with those 
things from which it suffers, and on which it 
energises according to the same passion in a 
certun respect. ' For there is a division of each. 
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though the more attenuated are divided by the 
more sharp in oae way, aa in the arts by saws, 
augem, and gimlets ; and the more gross in 
another way, by trampling and compression." 

In the next place, Aristotle says, " But neither 
in those things which are dissolved, is the omis- 
sion of tritutgles reasonable. This, however, takes 
place in the mutation of the etemeats into each 
other, because they consist of triangles unequal 
in multitude." 

The philosopher Proclus here observes, " that 
in the dissolution of water into air, when fire re- 
Bolres it, two parts of air are generated, and one 
part of fire. But when, on the contrary, water is 
generated from air, three parts of air being re- 
solved, the four triangles which are mingled to- 
gether from the same cause, viz. from condensa- 
tion, together with two parts of air, make one 
part of water." He adds, " But it is not at all 
wonderful, that they should be moved in a certain 
form ; for it must be granted, that in all mutations 
there is something without form, to a certain ex- 
tent ; but being vanquished by some form, they 
pass into the nature of that which vanquishes. 
For we also acknowledge, that, in the mutation of 
the elements with which we are conversant, cer- 
tain half-generated parts frequently remain." 

Aristotle adduces, aa a fourth absurdity, " that 
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this hypothesis makes the generation of body 
simply, but not of some particular body. But if 
body is generated upon body, it was before shewn 
that there must necessarily be a separate racuum, 
which the aTith(H:6 of this hypothesis do not admit. 
For if body is generated, it is generated from that 
which is incorporeal. It is necessary, therefore, 
that there should be some void place the recipient 
of the generated body. Hence, if they say that 
body is generated from planes, it will not be gene^ 
rated from body ; for a plane^ has length and 
breadth alone." - To thie, however, ProcluB replies, 
" that natural planes are not without depth ; fw 
if body distends the whiteness which falls upon 
it, it will mudi more distend the planes which 
- contain it. But if the planes have depth, the 
generation of fire will no longH' be frmn that 
which is moorporeal; bnt the more composite will 
be generated from a more simple body." 

In the next place Aristotle obserres, " that 
those who attribute a figure to each of the ele- 
mentB,and by this distinguish the essences of Uiem, 
necessarily make them to be indivisibles. For 
It pyramid or a sphere b^ng in a certain respect 
divided, that whu^h remains will not be a sphere 
or a pyramid. Henee, either a part of fire is not 
Sxe, bnt there wiU be si^nething prior to an 
element, because every body is either m el«n«it 
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or from elements ; or not every body is divisible." 
Proclus, in reply to this. " blames him who 
makes fire to be a pyramid, and who does not 
abide in the Platonic hypothesis, since Plato says 
that a pyramid is the figure of fire ; but he does 
not say that it is fire. For fire is a collection of 
pyramids, any one of which is invisible, on account 
of its smallness ; nor will fire, so long as it is di- 
vided into fire, be divided into pyramids. One 
pyramid, however, is no longer fire, but the 
element of fire, invisible from its smallness. If, 
therefore, this pyramid were divided, it would 
neither be an element, nor composed of elements, 
since it would not be divided into pyramids or 
planes. And why is it wonderful that there 
should be something inordinate in sublunary 
bodies 1 For, in the mutation of the elements 
with which we are conversant, there is something 
inordinate." Proclus adds, " that certain differ- 
ences also are produced, which occasion pesti- 
lential consequences in the whole genus, and turn 
the elements into a, condition contrary to nature. 
But what impossibility is there," says he, " that 
this section of an element being taken, and 
fashioned into form and figure by atoms, should 
again become a pyramid, or some other element, 
in consequence of being assimilated to the natures 
which comprehend and compress it." 
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The sixth argument of Aristotle endeavours to 
shew, that if the elements are fashioned with the 
above-mentioned figures, there must necessarily 
be a vacuum which is not even asserted by the 
advocates for planes. But he shews this from 
there being but few figures, both in planes and 
solids, which are able to fill the place about one 
point, so as to leave no vacuum.* 

* In planes thia can only be accomplished by Hie equilateral 
Iriangle, the Bquar?, and the hexagon ; viz. by six equilateral 
triangleti, four gquaro, and three hexagona. But in aolida, the 
pyramid and cube alone can fill the place, which is sliout one 
point. Of the first part of thia admirable theorem, irhich ia alto 
mentioiied, with the praise it deserves, by Frodus in his Cmn- 
mentary on the First Bo(Ji of Eodid, the following demoDstration 
is given by Tacquet. — In order that any regular figures fre- 
quently repeated may fill space, viz. may form one continued 
superfidet, it is requisite that the angles of many figures of that 
species composed about one (Mint make four right angles ; for so 
many exist about one point as is evident tiani CorolL 3. Prop. 13. 
of the First Book of Euclid. Thus, for instance, that equilateral 
triangles may fill place, it Is requisite that ttaae angles of such 
triangles compoaed about one point abould make four right angles. 
But G equilateral triangles make 4 right angles ; for 1 makes 
} of one right angle, and therefore 6 make ^ of I right, i. e. 
4 right angles. The 4 angles of a square, also, as is evident, 
make 4 right angles ; and this is likewise the case with the 
3 angles of a hexagon. For one makes } of 1 right, and conse- 
quently 3 make V of 1 right, that is, again 4 right. But that no 
other figure can e^ct this, will clearly appear, if, its angle being 
found, h is multiplied by any number ; for the angles will always 
be less than, or eiceed, 4 right angles. 
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Proclus observes, in reply to tbis argument of 
Aristotle, " that the elementB being placed by- 
each other, and enpemally compressed by the 
heaven, the more attenuated are compelled into 
the places of the more gross. Hence, being im- 
pelled, and entering into the place about one point, 
they fill up the deficiency. For Plato also assigns 
this as the cause of no vacuum being left, viz. 
that less are arranged about greater things. For 
thus the cavities of the air have pyramids which 
fill up the place ; those of water have dispersed 
octaedra ; and those of earth have all the figures ; 
and no place is empty." 

In the seventh argument, Aristotle says, " that 
all simple bodies appear to be figured in the place 
which contains them, and especially water and 
air." He adds, " it is impossible, therefore, that 
the figure of ao element should remain ; for the 
whole wouhl not on all sides touch that which 
contains it. Biitifitwere changed into another 
figure, it would no longer be water, if it differed 
in figure { so that it is evident that the figures of 
it are not definite," &c. 

Pro<ilua, in opposition to this seventh argument, 
observes, "that he does not admit that the elfe- 
ments have a characteristic figure, since they can 
neitjier have it stably, nor abandon it." He also 
says, " that it is not the wholenenet of these foar 
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badi«« which are f&Bhioited with these figures, but 
the etenents of these> viz. thoae amali twd iavt- 
sible bodies from the congress of which these 8e»- 
aibl* natoras, fire, water, air, ttod earth, are pro- 
lineed. But the tvholts of tlte Qlemeots have % 
spb^cal figure, being <m all w<)e8 asBimilated to 
the hearea. Fot each of tb^n has something 
better than its own charactenstie property, ftom 
more divine Httores, ji^t as things which ap- 
{wozimate te. the heaven have, a circular qigtion. 
It is evident, therefore, that the last of the pyramid^ 
which are with the circumambient, (i. g. which 
ai« in oontfucti with th^ sphere of the moon, tbta 
being the ^here in which fire is proximately con-, 
tained,) though th^y consist of plane triangles, 
yet, being conpipressed, th^y become (;onvex, in 
order that they may be adapted to the cavity 
of the heavep. But the pajta existing in other 
thiqgs, as ia vessels, and rec^ving configuration 
together with them, do no^ destroy the 0gure of 
the elements. For the bodies wbiob contain 
OthSTs are from right-hned el^mnetE^ aiid nothing 
]^v«aits them from concurring vrith each other. 
9i)t W9, expecting to see the superficies of the 
containing bodies to be cylindrical or sjAerical, 
in consequence of being ignor^t that they also 
conaiet ofj right-lined elements, fire involved in 
doubt. All the containing natures, therefore. 
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were from the same things as the natures which 
they contain, and all are adapted to each other, 
according to planes." 

* - In the eighth ailment, Aristotle says, " that 
neither flesh nor bone, nor any other composite, 
can be generated from the elements themselves, 
because that which is continued is not generated 
from composition, nor from the conjunction of 
planes : for the elements are generated by com- 
position, and not those things which consist of 
the elements." 

Proclus, in objection to this, says, " that com- 
position is not produced from air alone, nor from 
water alone. In these, tberefore, things that have 
the smallest parts, being assumed between those 
that have great parts, fill place, and leave no void. 

■ But if this is opposition, and not union, you must 
not wonder ; for it is necessary that they should 
be distant from each other. And if, when placed 
by each other, they are with difficulty separated, 
neither is this wonderful : bodies which consist of 
larger planes, not being naturally adapted to yield 
to those which consist of smaller, nor those which 
are composed of firmer, to those which derive their 
composition from easily movable planes." 

Aristotle, in the ninth argument, says, " that if 
tlie earth is a cube, because it is stable and abides; 

and if it abides not casually, but in its proper 
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place, and is moyed from a foreign place, if no- 
thing impedes it ; and if this, in a similar manner, 
happens to fire and the other elements, — it ia 
evident that fire, and each of the elements in a ' 
foreign place, will be a sphere or a pyramid, but 
in its proper place a cube." 

In opposition to this ninth ailment, Proclus 
says, " that though the elements are in their 
proper places, yet such as consist of easily mov- 
able figures are not without motion ; for pyramids 
are always moved from the dissimilitude of the 
vertex to the base. Thus also with respect to air, 
the elements of it, when it exists in its proper 
place, are assimilated to things perpetually flow- 
ing ; and the elements of water love collision. 
For the summits are adjacent to the bases of their 
similars, and being impelled, they strike against 
the whole in the place in which each is contained. 
But being thus moved, they imitate the motion 
in a circle, neither being moved from the middle 
Dor to the middle, but revolving about each other 
in their own place. The elements of earth, how- 
ever, remain, because they have their summits the 
same with their bases. But nothing similar acts 
on the similar, whether they possess similitude 
according to figures, or according to power, or 
according to magnitude." 

" Farther still," says Aristotle, " if fire heats 
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Mid buniB tfaraagh its Angles, bU tibe eelmente wiU 
imfMOt fasat, hmt one p«vhBpB meee than another ; 
BJiiee^lvif I^Mtt will have augk* ; «s, for instaaoe, 
the MMtoe^vB aiu) the dodccftedroa- And kccord- 
iog to Bemocritm, r sf^re ala« bums, as beiog 
a certain angle ; so that they wifi differ by the 
mom told 1^ lew. This, however, is evidently 
^alse." 

ProcltM, in ^position to t^n testh aiigumeat. 
«ayB, " that it ia improperly assumed tint an 
angle is calorific, ftnd that a false conclusion is 
the conseqtt^ioe of this assumption. R>r Timeus 
assumes trooi sense, -that sharpness and a power 
of dividing are certain prcipertiBs of heat, fiut 
that which cuts, cuts not simply by an angle, but 
by the sharpness of the angle, and trinity of the 
side. For thus ftlso the arts make iDcieive in- 
strum^its, and nature sharpens the angles of those 
teeth that are called iaoisoras, and giving breadth 
to the grinders, has attenuated the sides. An 
acute angle abo is subservient to r^tid motion. 
Hence a power of this kind is not to be ascribed 
to an angle Bimply, but to the penetrating 
acvteness of the angle, the incisive tenuity of the 
side, and the celerity of the motion. It is like- 
wise necessary that magnitude should be present, 
as io the pyramid, that it may forcibly enter. 
If, therefbre, in fire tdooe there is acutencss of 
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angle, tenuity of side, a&d swiAness of motion, 
this eleifteot aJoae is very i^pperly hot. ThiB> 
howevvt, IB not the esse with all fire, but witji 
tjiat alime which ctmsists of larger pyramidB ; oq 
which account, as Timeeue saySj there is a cwtain 
fire wiiich Ulumimtes indeed, but does not hvfOf 
because it is composed of the aioallest elemraits. 
And according to this, fire is visiUe." 

AasUtile adds, " at tihe same time also it will 
iiappeQ t^t nutthematicaJ bodies will bum and 
impart heat ; for these likewise have angles ; and 
atoms, cubes, spheres, and pyraiouds, are inherent 
in thfau, especially if, as they say, th^ ^ are indi- 
visible magnitudes. For if some of them bum, 
and others do not, the cause of this difference 
must be assigned, but not;Bimply so as they 
assign it." -, , 

ProduB, well opposing what is here sud, does 
that which Aristotle desires, viz. he assigns the 
difference consequent to the hypothesis according 
to which some bodies bum, but mathematical 
bodies do not bum. For piato says, that burning 
bodies are material and moved .figures ; on which 
account also he says, that ( is added to the name, 
tlus letter beiag tl^ instrument of motion. Not 
every thing, thf^ore, which is angular, is ca- 
lorific, unless it is acute-angled, is attenuated in 
its sidesj and jaay be easily mov.ed- 
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Again, Aristotle says, " let it be reasonable, 
therefore, that to cut and divide should be acci- 
dents to figure; yet, that a pyramid should neces- 
sarily make pyramids, or a sphere spheres, is per- 
fectly absurd, and is just as if some one should 
think that a sword may be divided into swords, 
or a saw into saws." 

To this also Proclus replies, " that fire dissolves 
the elements of that which it bums, and trans- 
mutes them into itself. But a sword does not act 
upon the essence of that which it cuts. For it 
does not dissolveHhe essence of it, but by dividing 
it, makes a less from a greater quantity ; since it 
has not its figure essentially, but from accident. 
If, therefore, nothing which cuts changes that 
which is cut into the essence of itself, nor dissolves 
the form of it, how can it make a division into 
(things similar to itself? But it may be said. Let 
bodies which are burnt be dissolved into triangles, 
for instance, water and air, and the elements of 
them, the icosaedron and octaedron, yet what is 
which composes the triangles of these into the 
figure of fire, viz. into the pyramid, so as that 
many such being conjoined, fire is produced ? 
Plato therefore says, in the Timseus, that the 
triangles being dissolved by fire, do not cease to 
pass from one body into another tmtil tbey come 
into another form ; for instance, the triangles of 
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the icosaedron, which are divisible into octaedra, 
or rather till they pass into fire, which is of a 
dividing nature. For if they are composed into 
the nature of fire, they cease their transition; 
'since similare neither act upon, nor suffer from 
each other. But it will be well to hear the most 
beautiful words themselves of Plato : ' When any 
one of the forms (says he), becoming inrested by 
fire, is cut by the acuteness of its angles and sides, 
then, passing into the nature of fire, it suffers no 
farther discerption. For no form is ever able to 
produce mutation or passivity, or any kind of 
alteration, in that which is similar and the same 
with itself; but as long as it passes into some- 
thing else, and the more imbecile contends with 
the more powerful, it will not cease to be dis- 
solved.' It is evident, however, that the planes 
are not composed casually, and as it may happen, 
at one time in this, and at another in that figure ; 
but that which dissolves them exterminates the 
aptitude which they had to that figure, for in- 
stance, to the icosaedron, this aptitude being more 
gross and turbulent, and transfers it to the purer 
aptitude of the air which is near. And in the first 
place, they acquire a bulk from octaedra. After- 
wards being dissolved by fire, they are more puri- 
fied and attenuated, and become adapted to the 
coihpositioii of a pyramid. But it is evident that 
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to wlMtever Sana tbey are adapted, from their 
figure, tfaey aauly reeeire Uiis fonoj and oa thi» 
acooBBt, from water air is first geoeratod, And 
then ftom air fiae." 

In ihe Dflzt place. Aristotle aays. " that it i» 
ridiculous to attribute a figure to fire fot ibe pwv 
pose of dividii^ alouej for fire appeals rather to 
collect and biing boundaries together, than t« 
separate. For it separatea accidentally this^ 
which aie not «f a kindred nature, tuad collects 
£Bpactally thoee which are." 

Produs Imposes this aif;usaent, and aayi* " tbtd: 
the very contrary is true. For fire ossentially 
sepaiatee, but coUecta things together aocidevr 
tally; since to take away thioga of a foreiga 
nature from such as are similar, predisposes the 
concurrence of the latter- into each other, and 
their tendencies to the same thing. Foe all fiery 
natures, according to all the senses, have a sepa- 
rating power. Thus, heat separates the touch, the 
splendid separates the sight, and the pungent the 
taste. And farther still, all medicines whi(^ 
are of a fiery nature have a diapdbor^ic power. 
Again, every thing which collects strives to 
surround that which is collected, at the same 
time compelling it ; but fire does not endeavow 
to surround, but to penetrate through bodies." 
Produs adds, " that accordiiig tothose, aJso, who 
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do not give figurM to the efeuKftU, fire ia thought 
to rank uiong thiRgs of the most attenuated 
{>m4b. But a thing of Hm kind is rather of 
a Eeparatjog nature, entning into other thingB^ 
than 4if a -collective nature. That whia.t eeaea- 
lially a^aratee. howew, beloBga to &«, is 
evidetit from tim, that it not only Be^aratee 
things hetNiogeneotis (loa «ech other, hut every 
jmtumlar tiling itself. Far it melta ulver, aad 
gold, and the otJier metelB, because it s^entteB 
th^B." 

Aristi^ bitber ebsenres. " in additton tm 
'these ^ings, ainee the hot aad the ccJd ere con- 
'tcaiy in capacity, it is impoesibde to attribute 
any fignve to the ooId,beoaaee it is necessary thctt 
the figure i«4uch is attributed ehould be a wta- 
trary ; but nething is oontruy to iigure. HMkce 
all phyBiologistA omit this, though it is fit -flither 
to define all things or nothing by figures." 

This objection also, Produe tUncdving says, 
*• that the argument of Aristotie very properly 
ret^uires that a figure should be assigned adapted 
to the cold ; but that it is necessary to recollect 
concemii^ heat, boar it was not «ud that -heat 
is a pyramid, but that it is a power tcBmtmn, 
dirough sharpness of angles and tenuity elf side. 
Cold, therefore, is not a figure, as neither is heat. 
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but it is ihepower* of a certain Jigure. And as 
heat is incisive, so cold has a connective property. 
And as the former subsiBts according to sharp- 
ness of angles and tenuity of sides, so, on the ' 
the contraiy, the latter subsists according to 
obtuseness of angles and thickness of sides. 
Hence, the former power is contrary to the latter, 
the 6gures themselves not being contrary, but the 
powers inherent in the figures. The argument, 
however, requires a figure, not in reality contrary, 
but adapted to a contrary power. Such figures," 
therefore, as have obtuse angles and thick sides, 
have powers contrary to the pyramid, and are 
connective of bodies. But such figures are the 
elements of three bodies. Hence all things that 
congregate, congregate through impulsion ; but 
fire alone, as we have observed, has a separating 
power, t 

■ It is irell obaeired by Simplidiu, (D« Coeto, p^i 142,) *' that 
Plato and the Pytbagoreans by a plane denoted ■omethjng more 

Biiople than a body, atom* being evidently bodies ; that they 
Huigited conunenHUTBtion and a demiui^c analogy [>• e. active 
and fabricative poweis] to their figures, which DemocrituE did 
not to his atoms ; and (hat they difiered from him in theii ar- 
rangement of earth." 

-f- Simplicius here remarka, " that it may be doubted, hour 
the powera which are in figures, being contrary, the figures 
'themselves will not be contrary i for powers are adapted to the 
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Aristotle adds a fifteenth ar^ment, after all 
that has been said, objecting to magnitude, and 
shewing that the Pythagoreans make the power 
of cold a cause, as consisting of great parts, 
because it compresses and does not pass through 
poroB, as is indicated by what Plato says in the 
Timceus about cold.* Proclus, however, in op- 
things by which they are posseiwd. Ferhapi, therefore, he {{. e, 
Prodiu] caUa the four figuree, the pyramid and the other 
regular bodies, which not being contrary, their powers are cmi- 
trary ; trinoe their powers are not according to their figures. For 
neither the thick nor the thin, neither that which has large nor 
that which has small parts, neither that which is moved with 
difficulty nor that which is easily moved, are the differences of 
figure. Perhaps, too, neither are acutenesi nor obtuseness of 
angles simply the differences of figure, since neither is an angle 
simply a figure. If, therefore, the dispositions of the hot and 
the cold, which are contrary, are effected according to these 
contrarieties, no absurdity will ensue. Hence the propoaiUon 
which says, that things which are determined by figures are not 
contrary, requires a certain drcumscriptioa. For they are not 
contrary according to figures, yet they are not prevented fnmi 
having contraries. If, however, some one should insist, that 
contrarieties are according to figures, it is necessary to reciJlect 
that Aristotle in this treatise says, that there is also in figures 
a certain contrariety." 

■ What Plato says on this subject in the TinUBUS, is as 
follows : " The moist parts of bodies larger than our humid 
parts, entering into our bodies, expel the smaller parts ; but not 
being able to penetrate into their receptacles, coagulate our 
moisture, and cause it through equability to pa«a from an ano- 
malous and agitated state, into one immovable and collected. 
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poflikioo to thiB,«b8err«8a8 followB : " We da not 
determiufr the dements of aimple bodies by mag- 
aitad* klw^ but tlso 1:^ tbiaoeH and thioltiieas. 
by slttrfKieM tad facility (tf motion, and by int- 
siobility and difficulty of inotion, whic^ ^ve 
Tanety to fbniu, and cause thinga whict hav» 
the same form, not to differ by magnitade alone. 
For the magnitude of planes makes the largeness 
or unaUness of parts in bodies ; since the parts of 
thwa are called elements. Thus, the pjnraauds 
of fire, of which fire consists, are the parts of fire, 
and octaedra are the parts of air. For the oc- 
taedron is gceater than the pyramid, both being 
gea«rated from an equal triangle. But the com- 
positicH), together with so great a multitude, make, 
the acute and the obtuse. Pw more or fewer 
triangles coming together, an angle, either acute 
or obtuse, is generated ; an acute angle, indeed, 
ftcta a leas, but an ohtuae boai a greater mul- 
titude. But the charaetmstie propecty of the- 
planes produces facility or difficulty of motion ; 
these planes existing in a compact state, through 
similitude, but being prepared for tendency 

Bui (kM, Thidj i» eultectei] togettier contrary t« a^wrt:, nst?- 
nUy efp<ww Nich s condition, and eiid«*Toiu« by repulaitin to 
rMmll itHlf into ■ coatruy utuWiou. In thii oonleit amd igHa- 
tisB, t, trwgblipg m4 oiiinbgi«wtaltei pUea ; and all this paation, 
USfllter vtoh tVt wkich producM it, it denominated cold.' 
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dtfougbdiinm^itude. Lai^e pyransKlt, therefore, 
do not belong to things which refrigerate, but to 
the- la^er puts of fira ; jntt u kt^«r oetaodn 
bdoOg to the lar^r p&itt of air, uid laig*r 
tcoiaedra to latter parts of water .^ For from this 
eause waters are thin and thick, and airs are 
attoiuated and gross; since it is evident that 
these are determined by quantity." 



From the Treatise in which a Solution is given of' 
Ten Doubts against Providence. 
Providence, therefore, as we have said, being 
defined by the one and the good, and the good 
subsisting prior to intellect, — for int^ect and all 
beings aspire after the good, but the good does not 
aspire after intellect, — it is necessary that the 
knowledge of providence should be above the 
knowledge of intellect. And thus it is also 
necessary that providence should knew all things, 
by tht one of itself, according to which one, it 
likewise benefits every thing inteUeetive and non- 
intellective, vital and non-vital, beings and non- 
beings ;* impressing in all things a unity, as an 

* In the ori^nol, immedmtel; after ju^ imi n^Wmii norm ra 
Hipmt, ic appear) to raetbat thevords luu ra /u\ ntr,rm,iiu (itrm, 
k» vBiiting. This itfett I hapB nippUed in tha tlxm. tniu- 
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image of its own one. In short, when we assert 
that this one iB productive of all thingB, we like- 
wise say, that all things are preserved by it, — as. 
that which has an hyparxis more true than all 
essence, and more manifest than all knowledge,-^ 
not being divided with, nor moved about, the 
objects of knowledge. For of these things, 
physical and intellectual knowledge has the 
peculiarities. For every intellect is one many, 
both in its existence, and its intellection. And 
every soul, since it is motion, intellectually per- 
ceives in conjunction with motion. Biit the one 
of providence abiding in its unity, being at one 
and the same time intransitive and indivisible, 
knows all things after the same manner; and 
thus ,knows, not only man and sun, and every 
other thing of this kind, but also every thing 
which ranks among particulars. For nothing 
escapes the knowledge of this one, whether you 
speak of its existence, or its capability of being 
known. Thus, the tran&cendently united know- 
ledge of providence, is a knowledge of all divisible 
natures, in the same impartible one, and likewise 
of things the most indivisible, and of such as are 
most total. And as it gave subsistence to every 
thing by its own one, so by the same one, every 
thing is known by it.* 

* This extract is to be fmind in the Treatise of Fhilopouus 
agalnn Procliu on Ihe E^mitg ttfthe World. 
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From the Fifth Book of Pboclus on the Timaux 
of Plato* 

In this book, in which he explains the doc- 
trine of Plato concerning material forms, he saya, 
that qualities and all material forms derive their 
subsistence, according to Plato, from non-being, 
and again perish by returning into non-being, 
when the composite is dissolved. He then adds 
as follows : "Would it not, however, be better to 
say, that material forms, and not only qualities, 
are the things which are said to enter into and 
depart from matter ; for these, and not qualities, 
are the resemblances of intelligibles ? It is worth 
while, therefore, to survey whither this form 
departs. If, indeed, it departs into nature, an 
absurdity will ensue : for nature would receive 
something similar to the things which are pos- 
terior to it, and which proceed from it. Just as 
if some one should say, that any thing departs 
from generation into an intelligible essence. But 
if we should assert that this form departs into 
another matter, we should speak contrary to what 
is evident. For when fire is extin^ished, and 
the matter is converted into air, we do not see 

* Thie extract is only to be found in tlie Treatise of Pbiloponui 
against Procliis an the Eternity of tlie World. 
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that another matter is enkindled [after ita depar- 
ture]. And if material forms are in themselves, 
they will be intelligibles, and self-subsistent and 
impartible natures. Whence, therefore, does bulk 
derive Its subsistence ? Whence iatei"val ? Whence 
is the war to obtain possession of a common sub- 
ject derived ? For things which are in themselves 
do not\;ontend in a hostile manner for a common 
seat; since neither are they indigent of a certaiu 
subject. But if material forms are neither in 
nature nor in themselves, and it is not possible 
that such forms should be in matter after their 
corruption, it is necessary that they should pro- 
ceed into noQ-heing. For this universe would 
not remain, matter always remaining, if form 
alone subsisted without generation, and perished 
without corruption."* 

■ Fonm, when they proceed into matter, and id consequence 
of thia become materialised, resemble (ai Plotinus beautifully 
observes In hlB Treatiw on the ImpasBivity of Incorporeai 
Natures) " atudow falling upon ihadow, like images in watn', 
or in a mirFor, or a dream." 
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ARGUMENTS 



THE ETERNITY OF THE WORLD. 



1. The fiist argument is to^OjrtuQately lost; 
but from what may be collect^^^iin Philoponus, 
the subeta&ce of it appears to have been this: 
" that the artificer of the world being an eternally 
aiergising being, anil enei^ising essentially, the 
unirerBe must be consubsistent with him, in the 
same manner as the sun, which produces light by 
its very being, baa the light so produced consub- 
sisteot with itself, and neither is light prior or 
posterior to the sun, nor the sun to light ; 
just as the shadow which proceeds from a body 
that is situated in the light, is always consub- 
sistent with it."* 

* Thus, too, SalluM, ia cap. '}, De Diit el Mundoi wtayiui %a 
rn* rau 6uu BLyaAtntr^ «ir§t m ibtrf^Mi, awn ra 0m teya^n u*mi, hsu 

rwE. i. e. " Since the world subsietii through the goodneu of 
divinitf, it is aecmsary that divinity should always be good, and 
that the worhl should altvaye ejiist ; just as light is consubsistent 
with the sun and with Gre, uid shadow with the body [by which 
it isproducedl-" 
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Argument the Second. 

Th e paradigm of the world is eternal ; and his 
existence, as a paradigm, is that which is essential, 
and not accidental to him. But because he pos- 
sesses the power of being a paradigm essentially, 
hence, as* he is eternal, he will be eternally the 
paradigm of the world. If, however, an existence 
eternally is present with the paradigm, the image 
also will necessarily always exist ; for a paradigm 
is a paradigm with reference to an image. But if 
the image was not when the paradigm was not, 
neither will the paradigm be when the image is 
not;"!- since, in this case, it will no longer be a 
paradigm. For either it will not be a paradigm 
if the imt^e is not, or it will not be the paradigm 
of the image. Of things, therefore, which are 
predicated with reference to each other, the one 
cannot exist if the other is not. Hence, if the 
paradigm of the world is eternally the paradigm of 
it, the world always is an image of an eternally 
existing paradigm, 

• For Sari, in the Original, it i« necessary to readiim. 

f Because the paradigm here is essentially a paradigni, so as 

Dot to exist without being a paradigm. 
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Argument the Third. 

If a lubricator [or demiurgue] is the fabricator 
of a certain thing, he will either be always a fabri- 
cator in energy, or at a certain time in capacity 
only, so as not to fabricate eternally. If, there- 
fore, there is a ^bricator in energy, who is 
always a fabricator, that which is fabricated by 
him will always exist, as being a thing fabricated 
according to an eternal enei^. For Aristotle 
says, that when the cause exists in energy, the 
effect will also in a similar manner be in energy ; 
viz. if the cause be a builder in energy, there will 
be that which is built ; if the cause be that which 
actually heals, there will be that which is actually 
healed. And Plato, in the Philebus, says, that 
the maker is the maker of a certain thing which 
is made. But if that which is fabricated does not 
subsist in energy, neither will that which fabri- 
cates it be in energy. If, however, the fabricator 
is not in energy, he will be in capacity ; viz. be- 
fore he fabricates, he will possess in capacity the 
power qf fabricating. But every thing which is 
in capacity a certain thing, says Aristotle, becomes 
that thing in enei^, through some other thing 
which exists in energy. Thus, that which is hot 
in capacity becomes actually hot, through that 
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which is hot in enei^; and the like is trae of the 
cold, the white, and the black. Hence the fahn- 
cator, who had a prior subsistence in capacity, will 
become an actual fabricator, through some one 
who is a fiibricator in energy. And if the latter, 
indeed, is always in energy the cause of the 
former being a fabricator, the former will always 
be a fabricator through the preceding axiom,* 
which says, when the cause is in energy, the effect 
also produced by it will be in eoei^ ; so that the 
thing which is fabricated by an eternally ener- 
gising cause always is. But if this cause is at a 
certain time the cause in capacity of die labricator 
fabricating, again this cause will require some 
other cause, which enables it to be in energy the 
maker of the energising fabricator ; and this in 
consequence of the second axiom, which says, that 
every thing which is in capacity requires that 
which is in eneigy, in order that it may itself have 
a subsistence in enei^. And again, the same 
reasonii^ will take place with respect to that other 
cause, and we must either proceed to infinity, in 
investigating one cause before another, which 

* It appears, trom what is here said, that certain axioms pre. 
c«ded this worit, which, as the beginning U wantiiijf, are loit ; 
and this being the case, it is more tban probable that these arga- 
ntents of Frodus ware originally in tbe form of pr^iodtionB, like 
his Physical and Theological Etanenta. 
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leads the proposed cause from capacity to enei^, 
or we shall be compelled to grant, that there is a 
certain cause which always exists in enei^. But 
this being granted, it follows ^at the effects of 
that cause must likewise always subsist in energy, 
and that the world is always fabricated, if the 
Demiui^B of it is always the Demiui^s. This 
follows from the two axioms, one of which is, that 
such' as is the condition of one of two relatives, 
such also is that of the other, viz. that if the one 
is incapacity, so also is the other ; and if the one 
is in energy, the other also is in energy. But the 
other axiom is, that every thing which is in capa- 
city, changes into another thing in energy, through 
a certain thing which is in energy, the thing so 
changed being first in capacity and afterwards in 
energy. 



Argument the Fourth. 

Every thing which is generated from a cause 
essentially immovable is immovable. For if that 
which makes is immovabie, it is immutable ; but 
if immutable, it makes by its very being, not pass- 
ing from efficient energy into non-efficiency, nor 
from non-efficiency into efficiency. For if it had 
transition, it would also have mutation, viz. a 
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transition from the one to the other. But if it has 
mutation, it will not be immovable. Hence, if 
«ny thing is immovable, it will either never be an 
effector, or it will always, be so ; lest, in conse- 
quence of being effective at a certain time, it should 
be moved. So that if there is an immovable 
cause of a certain thing, and which neither never 
is not* a cause, nor is a cause only at a certain 
time, it will always be a cause. If, however; this 
be true, it will be the cause of that which is per- 
petual. If, therefore, the cause of the universe is 
immovable, (lest, being moved, he should be at 
first imperfect, but afterwards perfect, since every 
motion is an imperfect energy ; and lest, being 
moved, he should be in want of time, though he 
produces time,) — this being the case, it is neces- 
sary that the universe should he perpetual, as being 
produced by an immovable cause. Hence, if any 
one wishing to conceive piously of the cause of 
the universe, should say that he alone is perpetual, 
but that this world is not perpetual, he will evince 
that this cause is moved, and is not immovable, 
in consequence of asserting that the world is bot 
perpetual. But by asserting that this cause is 
moved, and is not immovable, he must also assert 

■ Om is here erroneoualy omitted in the original, and sffwan 
also to bave been omitted m the MS. from which lUaliotliia made 
his truiuluion. 
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that he is not always perfect, but that he was at a 
certain time likewise imperfect, because all motion 
is imperfect enei^, and is indigent of that which 
is less excellent, viz. of time, through which mo- 
tion is effected. He, however, who asserts that 
this cause is at a certain time imperfect, and not 
always perfect, and that he is indigent of time, 
is transcendently impious. Hence, he who fancies 
that he is pious towards the cause of the universe, 
in asserting that this cause alone is perpetual, is, in 
thus asserting, remarkably impious. 



Argument the Fifth. 

If time subsist together with heaven [i. e. with 
the universe], and neithet* can the universe exist 
if time is not, nor time if the universe has no ex- 
istence ; and if time was not, when the universef 

* Ovn 19 here omitted In the original, but it is obviouilf 
necessary that it ought to be inserted ; and this is confimied by 
(be version of Mahotius, who found ion in this place in bis MS. ; 
for his version is " neque ctrium est, si non sit tempus," Ac 

■)- OcjWJi is here wanting in (he original ; or, at least, it is 
requisite to conceive it to lie imphed. Philoponus, however, not 
perceiving this, thouf^ it nius( lie evident to eveiy one who un- 
derstands the reasoning of Produs, has, as usual, made himself 
ridiculous in his attempt to confute (bis fifth' argument. 
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was not, neither will time be when the universe 
does not exist. For if the universe was when time 
was not, it then follows that time teas when time 
was not. For that which once was is said to have 
existed once, in consequence of at a certain time 
not having existed ; since it is neither that which 
eternally exists, nor that which never exists, but is 
the medium between both. But wherever there 
is the once, there time exists. And if the universe 
will be when time will not have an existence, thus 
passing from existing at a certain time to not 
existing at a certain time,* in this case, time will 
then be when there will be no time [because time 
and the universe are consubsi stent] : for the term 
nrt (or, ut a certain time) is temporal. If, there- 
fore, the universe neither was when time was not, 
neither will it be when time ceases to exist. For 
a subsistence at a certain time ('rore) which per- 
tains to both these, time not existing, will yet be 
temporal.-)- Time therefore always is. For to a 
subsistence at a certain time, either the ahoai/s is 

■ If the nnirene will be when time hu no exiilenca, ii will 
then not exiat at a certain time, because time is no more. But 
u trill be pertunB to time, — time, u Frodos layi, TiH «hen t« 
when there will be no time. 

i- Becsiue if time once ww not, or if time hereafter will not 
be, then in either case there will be a time when there is no 
time, whi(}i is absurd. 
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opposed, or the never. But it ia impossible that 
the never ahoutd be opposed to it ; for, in abort, 
time has an existence. Hence, time is perpetual. 
But heaven [or the universe} is consubsistent with 
time, and time with heaven. For time ia the 
measure of the motion of heaven, just aa eternity 
is of the life of animal itself;* which thing itself 
shews that time is perpetual. For if this be not 
admitted, either eternity will he the paradigm of 
nothing, time not enstiog, though eternity exists, 
or neither will eternity itself possess the power of . 
always remaining that which it is^f in conse- 
quence of the paradigm of either passing from 
non-existence into existence, or into non-existence 
from existence. The heaven therefore alwaysj: is, 
in the same manner as time, proceeding into 
existence together with time, and being generated 

* Eternity il tke lecond monad, and Bnimal itself, or tha 
psradigin of tbe niuTene, ii the third monad irf' the inteHigilile 
triad. See the Third BocAirfmy TnuuUtlimof Proiiii> on the 
ThmHogj of Plato. 

■)■ The original of thja lentence ia, oa ^ • mitn i jiituH ? 

tanir • im. But it is necessary Co alter the punctuation of the 
former pait of it, no as to render It conformable to the abore 
trajudation ; and instead of reading mfsJuy^w xf"^ I" ""' 
mitn tm^x,ay, to read mmt^yiim, ^(^ma /m rrri, mw urmfx"'- 
4: In the original, uu * HfmtH ^* >r"> ; but it ii obrionaly 
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neither prior not posterior to time ; but, as Plato 
says, it was generated, and is, and will be, through 
the whole of time.* 



Argument the Sixth. 

The Demiurgus alone can dissolve the world : 
for Plato aaya [in the Timseus] that it is in every 
respect indissoluble, except by him by whom it 
was bound ; for every where it, is the province of 
him who knows [and is the cause of] a bond, to 
know also the mode of dissolving that which he 
bound ; and it is the province of him who knows 
the mode of dissolution to dissolve. But the 
Demiurgua will never dissolve the world. For it* 
is he who says [in the Timeeus of Plato], " that 
it pertains ' only to an evil nature to dissolve thai 
which is beautifully harmonised and constituted 
welL" But as it is impossible for him who is 
truly good to be evil, it is impossible that the 
world should be dissolved. For neither can it be 
dissolved by any other, because it is possible for 
the Demiui^s alone to dissolve it ; nor can it be 
dissolved by its fabricator, because it is the pro- 

" This is aMBTled by Plato, of be»ven, or the unirerse, in the 
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vince of an evil nature to be willing to dissolve 
that whicb is beautifully hannonised. Either, 
therefore, he has not beautifully hannonised the 
world, and, in this case, he is not the best of arti- 
ficers; or he has beautifully harmonised it, and 
will not dissolve it, lest he should become evil, 
which is a thing impossible. Hence the universe 
is indissoluble, and therefore incorruptible. But 
if incorruptible, it was not generated* [according 
to a temporal generation]. For corruption pertaim 
to every thing which is generated,-f as Socrates says 
in his conference with Timfeus on the preceding 
day, I not in his own words, but professing to utter 
what the Muses assert. And it is evident that 
TimEeus did not consider this dogma of the Muses 
to be superfluous ; since he admits that there is a 
certain incorruptible genus. If, therefore, this be 
true, that which is incorruptible is unbegotten, 
[i, e. never had any temporal beginning of its 
existence]. But the world is incorruptible, iind 
therefore is unbegotten. Hence also the world is 
perpetual, if it is unbegotten and incorruptible. 

* On ytufttm U here erroneougly omitted In the original ; but 
tbia defidency ia supplied in the version of Mahotius, which haa 
here " ne ortum quidem eat." 

■f In the original, ram yttt/urif fitfa un, but after a«n-i It 
is neceaaaiy to add yaf, 

f Tills ii Boerted in tlie Eighth Book of the Republic ; for It 
is there aaid, yna/au. *xwt, fiifa i/rn. 
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Argument the Seveuth. 

If the rou) of the universe is unbegotten and 
incorruptible, the world also is unbegotten and in- 
corruptible. For the soul of the world, and like*- 
wise every soul, is essentially self-motive ; but 
every thing aelf-motive is the fountain and pria" 
ciple of motion. If, therefore, the soul of the 
universe is perpetual, it ts neceasary that the uni- 
verse should always be moved by this soul. For 
as the universe was not moved by the motion of 
Boul, either prior or posterior to soul, it is not pos- 
sible that soul should not be the principle of its 
motion, since it is essentially self-motive, and on 
this account is the principle of motion. More- 
over, soul, through being self-motive, is unbegotten 
and incorruptible. The universe, therefore, is un- 
begotten and incorruptible. Hence it is evident 
that every [rational soul] first ascends into a per- 
petual body [as into a vehicle], and always mores 
this body.* And likewise, when it is in corruptible 
bodies, it moves them, though the bodies which 
are perpetually moved by it. 

■ Coucerningthis vehicle of the aoul,whiGhusthereal,8mDy 
Trannluion of tbe Fifch Bnok of Pmdtis aa tiie Timaut of 
Plato. 
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Argument the Eighth. 

EvBBY thing which is corrupted, is corrupted 
by the incursion of something foreign to its nature, 
and is corrupted into something forei^ to itself; 
but there is nothitig external or foreign to the 
universe, since it comprehends in itself all things, 
being a whole of wholes, and perfect firom things 
of a perfect nature. Neither, therefore, will there 
be any thing foreign to the universe, oor can it be 
corrupted into any thing foreign, or be generated 
by a nature foreign to itself. Hence it is incor- 
Filptible, and, in consequence of this, it is likewise 
unbegotten. For every thing which is generated, 
is generated from something which, prior to what 
is generated, was foreign to it ; so that there will 
be something which is foreign to the universe.' 
But this will be external to that which is generated. 
Hence, there will be something external to the 
universe, which is foreign to the universe before it 
was generated. But if this be the case, there will 
be something contrary to the universe from which 
it was generated. Contraries, however, are pro- 
duced from each other, and change into each 
other } and these being two, there are two 
paths between them, as is demonstrated through 
many ailments in the Phsedo, in which it is 
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shewn, that of contraries the one yields to the 
other, and that nature is not idle. It is evident, 
therefore, indeed.that what has an orderly arrange- 
ment is opposed to that which is disorderly and 
without arrangement. But if these are opposed 
as hahit and privation, and there is a mutation 
from privation to habit, much more is there a 
mutation from habit to privation ; for the former 
is mnch more impossible than the latter, because 
certain privations cannot be changed into habita.* 
If, therefore, that which is more impossible to be 
generated was generated, in a much greater degree 
will that be which is more possible ; and that which 
has an orderly arrangement will be changed into 
that which is without arrangement, and this will 
be conformable to nature and the will of divinity : 
for he who produces that which ia more impos- 
sible, will much more produce that which is more 
possible. But if these are contraries, according 
to the law of contraries, the universe will be 
changed into the contrary of that from which it 
was generated. It has been demonstrated, how- 
ever, that the universe is incorruptible. It will 

* The ariginal here is erroneoua, for it is hrri mftirii irni, m 
h triffinn ill i^i xfiiritCXiiTai. Instead of which, il is requisite to 
read tan 'nitt rnfn'iii iit i^r unt nfUT^CkKrci. Confonuably to 
this, the veraion of Mahotius-has, "qiiiat nonnuUs aunt priva- 
(ionps, qu« In habitum sunt immutabilea.'' 
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not, therefore, be changed into any thing con- 
traiy ; so that neither was it generated [in time], 
and therefore is perpetual. For it is not possible, 
when there are two contraries, that there should' 
be a path from the former of the two to the latter, 
and yet not from the latter to the former. Nor is 
it possible in privation and habit, that there should 
be a path from privation to habit, but not from 
habit to privation. For in certain things, there is 
not a path from privation to habit. There is, 
however, a mutation of contraries into each other, 
as Socrates says in the Phiedo. So that either 
the universe is not incorruptible, or it is in a much 
greater degree unbegotten than incorruptible, 
whether that which is without arrangement is 
contrary to that which has arrangement, or whether 
that which is without arrangement is the privation 
of that which is arranged. 



Argument the Ninth. 

Evert thing which is corrupted, is corrupted 
by its own evil. * For it is not corrupted by its 

■ Thig 19 asserted by Plato, in the Tenth Book of the RepaUic, 
M follows, n {vftfvro uf (tMHr iMafrm ■» ■ wHnfm ummi 
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own proper good, or by that which is peculiar to 
it, and which is neither good nor evil, but of an 
intermediate nature.* For every thing of thia 
kind neither injures nor benefits, so that it 
neither corrupts nor preserves. If, therefore, the 
universe could be corrupted, it would be corrupted 
by its own evil. But Plato says [in the TimsBus], 
that the world is a blessed Ood, and in a similar 
manner that all the Gods are blessed ; and on 
this account, every genus of Gods being unre- 
ceptive of evil, is also unreceptive of mutation. 
The.universe, therefore, to which nothing is evil, 
will never be corrupted ; because it also is a God. 
But if the universe is incomiptible, because it has 
hot any thing corruptive in its nature, neither has 
it a temporal generation. For that from which 
the generation of a thing is derived, is corruptive 
of that thing. For if it Is vanquished, indeed, it 
is an assistant cause of generation j but if it 
vanquishes, it is an assistant cause of corruption. 
Hence, if there ia nothing which can corrupt 
the universe, neither will it have any thing from 
which it can be generated. But there is nothing 
which can corrupt it, since there is nothing which 
is an evil to it. For what can corrupt that which 
has an orderly arrangement, except that which is 

} read bJiii^jjjii. Tb« 
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without arrangement, or that which is adorned, 
except that which is deprived of oraament ? for 
tjiis is an evil, to that which is adorned, and 
arranged in an orderly manner. If, therefore, 
there is any thing which is evil to the universe, 
the universe will contain in itself the unadorned 
and the unarranged, into which it will be dissolved : 
bat if there is nothing which' is evil to it, there 
will not be a certain privation of order and orna- 
ment hostile to the universe, which is arranged 
and adorned. If, however, it is free from all 
hostile privltion of ornament and order, neither 
was it generated from any thing deprived of order 
and ornament, since neither is a thing of this 
kind hostile to it. But if nothing is evil to it, 
neither will it have any thing from which it Cftn 
be generated ; and there not being any thing 
from which it can be generated, it must be un- 
begotten. For it is necessary that every thing 
which is generated, should be generated from 
something, since it is impossible t^at it should 
be generated from nothing. 



Argument the Tenth. 

Each of the elements of which the world con- 
sistSj when in its proper place, either remains in 
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that place, or is moved in a circle ; * but when 
it is not in its own place, it endeavours to arrive 
thither. If, therefore, the elements of the. uni- 
verse either remain in their proper place, or are 
moved in a circle ; if they remain in the place 
which is natural to them, they are then in a 
natural condition of being ; but if they are moved 
in a circle, they will neither have an end nor 
a beginning of their motion.'f And this being 
the case, it is evident that the universe is immut- 
able, some things in it having places adapted to 
them according to nature, but others being moved 
without beginning and without end. For the 
natures in this sublunary region are changed, in 
consequence of being in a foreign place, and the 
things of which they consist hastening to obtaia 
their proper abode. If, therefore, the elements 
of the universe ate in their proper places, and 
DOthing which ranks as a whole tends to a 
foreign place, nor if it did, could offer violence 
to that which is in its proper place, it is ne- 
cessary that the universe should be immutable ; 

■ ThJi vaa ftD axiom of Plotinus, and alia of Ptolemy, whJch 
In the original 1«, m n>/» mr?jn » r^ wnuy «ry i^ ■»>«»* 
liiHi, fl xvx).^ Mourai. VId. Prod. Id Tim. pp. 142 and 374. 

f ThJi is detoomtrated by ArisWtle, and by Procliu, in Lib. II. 
Eleoieiit. Phyiic Theorem. XVII. See my Translation of 
Aristotle's Treatise on the Heavens, Book II. Chap. 3. 
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since all thiogs always subsist in it according 
to nature, not only such as rank as wholes, but 
those that permanently abide in it, and those 
that are moved. Hence, if before the universe 
was adorned, the natures which it contained were 

-in their proper places, they either permanently 
remained in it, or were moved in a circle, and 
thus again the universe wa£ adorned before it 
was adorned, and had no temporal beginning 
of its adornment ; all things subsisting in it in 
a similar manner, both now and formerly. But 

' if the several natures which the universe contains 
were in foreign places, (for they were entirely in 

^ piaces, being bodies,) theif would require a tram- 
position derived from an external cause.* Hence, 
there will be two principles, one of that which is 

' preternatural, but the other of that which is 
according to nature ; and that which is preter- 

' natural will be prior to that which is according to 
nature : t that which is preternatural being a 



* The original in the-latter put of this lentence ii defmtlTe 
lince from the verdon of-MahotiuB it appean, that aft«t/ura 
Suwi it ia requiiite to add i^> rftAmtrai. Tar hii venion o 
- thia latter part ia, " TranaporitioDe aliunde indlgebant." 

■f In the original, hu wfsrift n •■«(■ fura tiv Kurm furu 
ffUch ia doubtleu the true reading ; but Mahotius most erro 
neously tranBlatea this passage a* follows i " Atque id quod ea 
■ecundilin natnram, prim eat eo, qudd eat eontri naturam." 
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departure from nature. But nature having no 
existence whatever, (if these things are admitted,) 
neither will there be that which is preternatural ; 
just as if art had no existence, neither would 
there he that which is not conformable to art. 
For that existing which is not according or con' 
'formable to a certain thing, will be in conwqnenee 
of that existing to which it is not conformable. 
So that if there were places of these according 
to nature, it is immanifest whether these places, 
being more ancient, subsisted naturelly for an 
infinite time. But if there were no other places 
which were the proper receptacles of these, 
neither would those places he foreign in which 
they were situated : for that which is foreign 
is referred to that which is proper or pecuUar. 
If, however, then also these natures were not 
in foreign places, when they were in the recep- 
tacles which they then had, just as now they are 
not in foreign places, it follows that they then 
likewise bad an existence according to nature, 
in the same manner as they now have. Hence, 
the world will always exist ; at different times 
different things subsisting, either according to 
nature, or pretematurally, with reference to the 
beings which the norld contains. Hence, too, 
the world, so far as it is the world, is perpetual. 
But a thing of this kind exists in the world 
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alone.* And if such a thiag does not always 
exist, the universe will be transformed, yet still 
will be perpetual. And as that preternatural 
subsistence is to what now exists, so is what is 
now preternatural to that. Both in that state of 
things likewise, and in this, all thingB existed in 
their proper places ; but differently at different 
times. Empedocles, likewise, wisely supposes 
the world to be made alternately, except that he 
supposes this to lake place frequently ; but we 
admit it to take place only twice .f 

* f. #. A thing which at different timea haa either a natural 
or ■ pret«matnnl nibaittence. 

+ Proclus, in auerting that he admits the irorld to have been 
in»de only twice, doubtleaa alludes to what is said by Pbto in 
die Timsua, viz. " That the Deiniurgua, receiving every thing 
tliat waa viubls, and which waa not in a state of reat, but moTBd 
III a confuaed and disorderly moDner, led it from diaorder Into 
order, concriring that the latter waa in every respect better than 
the former," This leparalion, however, of the unadorned from 
the adorned never actually existed, but only eiiata in our con- 
ceptions, OS Proelua observes, at the end of the Fourteendi of 
theae Ai^pimenta ; and, as Porphyry and lamblicbua very 
properly remark, only indicates how the whole coiporeal-fonned 
composition subsists, when considered ii^ir by itself, viz. that it 
is then disorderly and confused. This twofold state, therefore, 
of the world, i. e. the unadorned and adorned, ia the twofold 
M>ricalIon admitted by Proclus. 
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Argument the Eleventh. 

Matter (says Plato) subsists for the sake of 
the universe, for it is the receptacle of geue- 
ration ; but that for the sake of which matter 
exists, is aothing else than generation. If, there- 
fore, matter derives its existence from nothii^, 
it will exist casually for the sake of something; 
and that which is generated will have matter 
fortuitously. Nothing, however, which Bubsiets 
fortuitously is necessary j so that we must say, 
that neiUier does the fobrication of things possess 
stability. But if matter ia from a certain cause, 
and,for the sake of generation, these, viz. matter 
and generation, necessarily subsist in conjunction 
with each other. For that which exists for the 
sake of a certain thing, and that for the sake cf 
which a thing exists, are in conjunction with each 
other; for they have a reference to each other, or 
are relatives. If, therefore, matter is perpetual, 
and, so &r as it is matter, esists for the sake of 
something else, generation also is perpetual : for 
it is necessary that this also should subsist for 
the sake of a certain thing, because it is gene- 
ration. Hence, matter and generation are con- 
subsistent with each other for ever, in the same 
manner as that for the sake of which a thing 
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exists, &nd that which exists for the sake of that 
thing. For matter exists for the sake of some- 
thing, viz. for the sake of the form which it con- 
tains. For a certain matter is then matter, when 
it has form. Hence, artists cause matter, which 
has not been yet adorned, to become adapted to 
the reception of a certain form ;* and according 
to the proficiency which they make in preparing 
the matter, in euch proportion also does form ac- 
cede. For stones are not the matter of the form 
of the house, till they are made smooth, if it 
should happen to be requisite, and become pro- 
perly adapted, and then they are the matter 
(trom which the house can be built). When, 
therefore, the stones become truly the requisite 
matter, then form is instantaneously present. If, 
therefore, that which is simply matter, is entirely 
the matter of all generation, and is all things in 
capacity, and ia not indigent of any thing in 
order to its existence as matter, as is the case 
with that which ranks as some particular thing, 
(for that which exists simply, is every where 
a thing of this kind, and ia so primarily, and is 
not in want of any thing to its existence,) — this 
being the case, all forms simultaneously exist 

* In the originBl, lii jui uufytt numa v n;£>ir«, n» /tmri 
Hvs> iiin- But for 4imi in this purage, I re>d, tcai£oeautily to 

the abovB traiulstion, juf^iivn. 
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in that which is simply matter ; for matter not 
being in want of any thing to its existence, it is 
also not indigent of any thing in order to its 
poBsession of forms. Hence, it derives Irom the 
cause of its existence, the fonns of which it ia 
the matter.. But it is unbegotten and incorrup- 
tible, lest it should be in want of another matter, 
though it exists as matter simply considered. 
Forms, therefore, subsist in it perpetually, and 
also the world, for matter is the matter of 
the world, and not of that which is disor- 
derly, and deprived of ornament. Matt«r also 
existed for the sake of the world, and not for 
the sake of that which is destitute of order. 
For matter does not exist for the sake of priva- 
tion, but for the sake of form : and hence the 
world subsists from that cause from which the 
matter of it is derived. 



Argument the Twelfth. 

EvEKY thing which is generated requires 
matter, and an efficient cause ; so that, if that 
which is generated does not exist always, but 
only sometimes, this takes place either through 
the inaptitude of the matter, or through the 
efficient cause failing in productive energy, or 
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through both tfaeee; neither the matter being 
adapted, nor the maker possessing a sufficiency 
of productive power. If, therefore, the world 
formerly was not, or will not be hereafter, this 
will happen to it either through the matter of 
which it consists, or through the cause by which 
the world was produced. The maker of the 
world, however, cdways posseBses a sufficiency 
of productive power, since he is eternally the 
same, and does not subsist differently at different 
times. Either, therefore, neither now does the 
maker of the world possess a sufficiency of 
effective power, or he possesses this now, and 
did formeriy, and wilt hereafter. And with 
respect to matter, either it was always adapted 
to be adorned after the same manner as it ts 
nowjior neither now, though it always subsists 
after the same manner: for matter rantuns 
invariably the same, just as the maker of the 
wor^d is immutable. If, therefore, every thing 
which at one time is, but at another is not, is 
such, either through the insufficiency of the 
mak«r, or through matter not always possessing 
a proper aptitude ; but the maker of the worldi 
is not at one time sufficient to produce it, and at 
another not sufficient, nor is matter at one time 
properly adapted, but at another not; — if this 
be the caee, the world will not exist at one time, 
but at another not. The Demiurgus, therefore. 
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produces, matter is adorned, and the world is 
for ever. 



Argument the Thirteenth. 

Plato saye, " that Divinity imparted to the 
world a motion adapted to a spherical body, riz. 
a circular motion, which especially Bubsists about 
intellect and wisdom." If, therefore, he grants 
that this motion is adapted to the world, he will 
also grant that heaven, or the universe, naturally 
resolves in a circle ; but if it has this motion ' 
according to nature, we must say, that neither 
a motion upward, nor a motion downward, [nor 
a progressive motion,]* pertain to ' it. These, 
however, are the motions of the eublunary 
elements.t It is necessary, therefore, that 
heaven should he exempt from the rectilinear 

* The irords within the brscketa are *dded from the renion 
of Hahotiui, vbow venioii of this Mntence ii, " Quare ai t 
luitim motnm htuc obtinet, neque enm motmn, quo lunitm itur. 
Deque eum, quo deonAm descenditur, negut propreirionem ipd 
oonvenire dixerimui." But the Greek it, u }■ riu-m ixu mmrm 
fsni xinrin, nr » .iw uri rt mm mtiirir, t*n mr an n imrm ^mifat 
MBTif vftrnxia. It sppean, therefore, that immediatdy aftor 



^ Thii KDtence sheira the necessity of the above ei 
For the motion of Are and air ia upward, of earth downward, 
and the molton of water 1b progressive. 
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motions of [sublunary] bodies. Hence, it is 
neither fire, nor varth, nor any one of the bodies 
which are situated between these ; nor is a celes- 
tial body hght or heavy, if that which tend 
downwards is heavy, and that which tend 
upward is hght ; but if that which is moved in 
a circle is no one of these elements, it will be 
something different from them. If, therefore, 
generation and corruption, are among the number 
of things contrary to each other ; but things 
which have contrary motions according to nature, 
are contraries, and one thing is contrary to one, 
(for this is awd by Plato in the Protagoras,) — if 
this be the case, these things, indeed, will be 
corrupted and generated ; but a celestial body 
will be unbegotten and incorruptible. If, how- 
ever, these [t. e. the celestial and sublunary 
wholes] are in their parts, indeed, generated 
and corrupted, but the wholes always exist 
according to nature, remaining in their proper 
places, and if the world consists of these, viz. of 
heaven, and the wholes of the four elements ; — 
this being the case, the world wilt be without 
generation, and without corruption. Such things, 
therefore, as are in any way whatever generated 
and corrupted, are the effects, and not parts* of 

* " Part" (uya Produs, in bis Commeiilary on the Psmte- 
nidci of Plato,) " has a manifold lignification ; for we call that 
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the world, the Gods which it contains (as Plato 
says)* borrowing parts from the world, and the 
genera of efficient causes, as things which are 

> part, which ii in a certwn regp«ct the same wiih the whole, 
and vUch poueues all such thin^ partialis^ aa the whole doei 
totally. Thus, we oil eadi of the mnltitude of intdlects, a part 
of the intellect wlilch ranks u a whole, though all forma eziat in 
each ; and we Say, that the inerratic apbere ia a part of the uni- 
verse, though thia sphere also comprehends all things in Itself, yet 
in a manner different from that In which they are comprehended 
by the world. In the second place, we denominate that to be a 
part which gives completion to a certain thing. Thus, ve ny, 
that the whole [celestial and sublunary] spheres, are parts of the 
universe, and that the ratiodnative power, and the power by 
Vhich we opine, are parts of the soul j the former of which give 
com^detion to the universe, but the latter to the soul. In addition 
to these, likewise, we denominate, according to a common signi- 
fication, every thing a part, wbidi In any way whatever la 
co-arranged with certain things, in order to effect the consum- 
mation of one thing. For thua' it may be said, that each of us 
is a part of the world, not that the universe, so far as it is the 
universe, receives lis completion throtigh us ; for neither would 
the universe become Imperfect, by the deatroction of any one of 
us ; but because we also are co-arranged with the parts of the 
universe that ranlc aa wholes, and are governed in conjunctloa 
with all other things, and are, in abort, in the world as in one 
animal, are ourselves parts of the universe, and f(ive completion 
to it, not so far as it exists, but so far as it is prolific" What 
is here said, therefore, by Produs, about the natures which are 
generated and corrupted -\ii the world, are parts of it, according 
to the last algniScation of part, as above explained. 
* See the Note on Argument the Fourteenth. 
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again to be restored to it. These, however, have 
the appearance of being parts of the univerae, 
which are comprehended in it; though other 
effects also are comprehended in their proper 
causes, and are connected by them. Hence, if 
the world consists of things which are unbe- 
gotten and incorruptible, it will itself be unbe- 
gotten and incorruptible in a much greater 
degree. For the whole would be less excellent 
than its parts, if it indeed had generation and 
corruption, but the parts, on the contrary, were 
without generation, and without corruption ; 
though it is Plato himself who says, that ihe 
whole is more excellent than the parts. For the 
whole is not for the sake of the parts, but the 
parts are for the sake of the whole. But that for 
the sake of which a thing exists, [or the final 
cause,] is better than those things which subsist 
for the sake of the final cause. The elements, 
however, are parts of that which has its com- 
position from them. And hence, that which 
consists of the elements, is more excellent than 
the elements of which it consists. If, therefore, 
heaven, or the universe, consists of unb^otten 
and incorruptible elements, it will also itself be 
unbegotten and incorruptible. And this likewise 
is demonstrated from Platonic principles. 
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Argument the Fourteenth. 

Every artiet either gives subsistence to the 
matter of that which is the subject of his art, or 
he causes the matter which already exists to be 
adapted to his purpose. And if he makes the 
matter which already exists to be adapted to his 
purpose.he makes the matter [on which his art 
operates]. For the thing which is properly adapted 
to his purpose, indicates the matter [of his art], 
and not simply a subject. So far, therefore, as 
matter is without adaptation, it has not the power 
of matter [t . e. not of a matter fit for the operations 
of art]. Whether, therefore, the artist gives 
subsistence to his proper matter, or whether he 
makes the matter when it merely exists as a sub- 
ject, to be adapted to his purpose, he is entirely 
the maker of the matter of his proper work. But 
if this is true of every partial artist, much more 
does the divine Artist make his proper matter, 
either giving subsistence to matter itself, or 
causing it to be adapted to his purpose j in order 
that he may not be more ignoble than the artificers 
of sublunary natures, by borrowing matter which 
he does not return, and to which he does not give 
subsistence ; since these restore the parts which 
they borrowed from him, in order to accomplish 
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the generation of mortal natures.* Since, there~ 
fore, the artificer of the univfrse is also the arti-' 
ficer of matter, which is defined to be the recep- 
tacle and nurse of generation.f he likewise made, 
it to be the receptacle of generation. For it has 
no other existence than an existence as matter, 
since the definition of it is to he the receptacle of 
generation. Hence, whether the Demiui^us of 
the universe gave it the requisite adaptation, he 
made it to be the receptacle of generation, viz. 

* Frodui here alludes to the following passa^ in (he Tinuaua 

of Plato J Hnravnt u a'&lir rtt* rttf rar^ rn^t, Mru^m munfj XM4 
Xainni m^mmrit '^X'" 3"f «" i*™! fffuBfUtci Til rfiTifn lnum^jwi, 
null Mm yn( lAww ti *ai si;s( x<ra tiu itr/nu ixtu^eiHm /^("^ mt 
nrjltSnr^Hia rmXn, ». r. X. J. e. " Ah eoon u liia diildren [i. t. 
the junior gods] undentood the order of their father [viz. of the 
Demiui^^], they became obedient to this order ; and receiving 
the immortal principle of mortal animBl, in imilaliou of their 
artificer, they borrowed from the world the parts of fire and earth, 
irater and ur, as things which they should restore bock 
^igain," &c 

■f Hatter is thus defined by Plato in (he Timeeus : ks he there 
■ays of it, ma tin iutaim mu fotit ovri nn>.>mu>, ms>)> ftm^jm ' 
rxmt '"^ ymruH vrittxir sun, tit TrSnrnr. But for »» nBmin, 
which is the reading of lii the editions of the Timsus, it is neces- 
sary, both from the citation of Proclos and the version of Fitanos, 
to read, juu «m natunr. For hia version of the latter part of this 
extract is, " Hanc utique g 
oulum, et quasi uutricem e 
"^ matter is the receptacle, tSaA, as it were, nurse of all ge- 
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he nude it to be matter ; or whether he gave sub- 
sisteDce to matter, h^ immediately made it to be 
the matter of the world. Hence also every artist 
makes one of these. But whichever he makes of 
these, he makes, as we have said, matter. If, 
therefore, the artificer of this universe made 
matter to be the receptacle of generation, he either 
gave subsistence to the vestiges of forms, by 
-which matter became moved in a confused and 
disorderly manner, being of itself immovable and 
perfectly formless ; or we must say that these ves- 
tiges of forms proceeded into matter from some 
other source, viz. from some other deity, who be- 
longs to the intelligible order.* If, therefore, the 
artificer of the universe is the cause of these ves- 
tiges of forms, is it not most absurd that he 
should make matter properly adapted to be the 
receptacle of generation, and should likewise im- 
part these vestiges, through which matter would 
not be adapted to be properly fashioned, but 
would with difficulty be rendered fit for the hypos- 
tasis of generation ? For that which is disorderly 
is hostile to that which is orderly. But the re- 
ceptacle of generation is not hostile to generation 

■ Viz, from Flianei, aocording u> Orpheus, or animal itself, 
acoording to Plato, which deity sulwiBtB at the extremity of the 
intelligible order. See the Second Book of my traiuUtion of 
Proclns on the TimKUi. 
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which has an orderly arrangement. If, however, 
thtte is a certain other cause of the vestiges of 
forms, is it not irrational to suppose that this 
cause makes matter to be properly and easily 
adapted, but that the other causes it to be adapted 
with difficulty ; and that the former of these causes 
should wait, till that which he had produced with 
a proper adaptation should first become unadapted, 
in order that he might atiterwards make thts 
Universe, for the sdte of which he caused matter 
to have a proper adaptation, as if he was not 
able to give perfection to that whirfi is adapted, 
till it became unadapted 1 For it is absurd to 
suppose that he made matter to be easily adapted, 
in order that it might alone itself, by itself, receive 
the vestiges of forms. For in this ca^e he would 
cause it to be properly adapted, that genenttion 
might be inordinately produced. But if he made 
matter for the purpose of its receiving generation 
with arrangement, how is it possible that, from 
those things from which, at the same time that 
he caused matter to be properly adapted, he gave 
subsistence to generation, he should wait tiU a 
disorderly arrangement took place, in order that 
he might thus give arrangement to that which 
was without arrangement, just as if he was inca- 
pable of giving subsistence to order without the 
privation of order? If, therefore, these things are 
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absurd, and the vestiges of forms were not prior 
in time to the arrangement of them, and the sub- 
ject matter, blether with the vestiges of forms,, is 
unbegotten, the order likewise which is in them 
is unbegotten ; nor is there any thing pertaining 
to these which ia prior or posterior. Moreover, 
neither was matter first generated, and afterwards 
the ves^ges of forms ; for the very essence of it is 
to be matter in conjunction with the vestiges of 
forms, flence, it contains these vestiges, from 
which it derives its subsistence as matter, and is 
not prior to these vestiges. For, at the same time 
that it is adapted to receive them, the cause which 
imparts them, also imparts that which is the very 
being of matter.' Hence, if matter is unbegotten 
and incorruptible, having a perpetual existence, it 
always possessed the vestiges of forms ; and, to- 
gether with these also, it possessed order, as we 
have demonstrated.* Order, therefore, is unbe- 
gotten and incorruptible. And no one of these three 
ranks as tirst, or second, or third [according to a 
temporal subsistence] ; but these distinctions exist 
only in our conceptions. Hence, this distinction 
in conception being, taken away, all these have a 
^iiUultaneous existence, viz. matter, the vestiges 

• See more on Ihib subject in the Second Bode of my Traodo- 
tion of Prodiu on tbe Tudkui. 
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;of fonna, and order. But from that from which 
order deiiTes its subsistence, the world also is 
derived ; so that the world will be unbegotten and 
iocomiptible. 



Argument the Fifteenth. 

The paradigm of the world is celebrated [by 
Plato]* by these three names, viz. only-begotten, 
eternal, all-perfect. And the last of these names 
pertains also to the nniverae, but to no other ge- 
nerated nature; for no other generated nature is 
all-perfect. With respect to the only-begotten, 
this is not present with all mundane natures, 
though it is with all the celestial orbs : for each 
of these is only-begotten. A perpetual existence, 
however, is common to all forms ; for if this is not, 
we shall not find any thing of which all forms 
participate in common. But if it is necessary 
that every form should possess perpetuity, for 
this is an image of the eternal, it is requisite to 
consider what is the meaning of the ever. Whe- 
ther, therefore, does it signify that which exists 
for an infinite time, both with reference to the past 

* This IB aaaerted by Platoof the paradigm of the vorldin the 
Timeus, which, as we hare before obseiTed, i» thn« deaomimated 
by him aunimt, or animal Uteif. 
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dnd the future, or that which, with respect to the 
past, has' indeed a h^nDiog, but, with rtftfenct to 
the future, kat no end ?* For if this is the mean- 
ing of the ever, what will that be which is siatilar 
to the eternal^ For the eternal has in no respect 
whatever a subsistence at a certain time only, nor 
any extension of existence, nor the prior and pos- 
terior, but is infinite according to both these. But 
the infinite is not simultaneouBly present with the 
univer8e,i' but subsists in becoming to be [or in 
perpetually rising into existence].;]: If, however, 
the etnnal is that [which we have above said it 
is], either nothing is similar to it, or, prior to all 
things the world, resembles it. But it is absurd, 
since the Demiurgus is most excellent, and wishes 
te make, and does make, things similar to the pa- 
radigm of the universe, [that the world should be 



■ The origiiutl i* here defective, for it i> mara Imnfit h 
nKivrnt. But it it obvjuual^ neoeuary to read, imts tmrtfu it at 
ftm ■r\>,nirKj. Mahotiiu also, in hla version, hua " ez altera 
antem finem mm liabet.** 

f In the origiuJ rf this sentence there is nothing more than 
Hix f"' h n >«(^ ; and, confDrmably to (bii, the venion of 
Mshotiui b*s "infimlum aulem rum limul eontlal." But it 
^ipears to me to be necessary to read tux xfut h n ain»i> rf 
•um rmtwnt, agreeably to ay translation. 

t Conformably l« this, Proclus says of the universe (in Tim. 
lib. ii.) " that, always riling into existence, it is always perfect" 
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in no t«apect similar to its eternal p&radigm].* 
The world, therefore, being in the greatest possihle 
degree similar to its paradigm, possesses perpe- - 
tuity both with reference to the past and the 
future, and not according to one of these only. 
For if this is denied, that which is without ar- 
rangement will be similar to the paradigm of the 
universe, through being unbegotteu ; and that 
whieh poBsesseB arrangement will be similar to it, 
through its incorruptibility. If these things, 
therefore, are impossible, every tiling which is 
unbegotten is incorruptible, and every thing in- 
corruptible is unbegotten ; in order that both may 
be similar to the eternal [paradigm], and not 
infinite only, according to one of these. And on 
this account, that which is arranged is no more 
infinite than that which is without arrangement. 
That which was generated, therefore, conformably 
to the paradigm, ought, according to both these, 
to be similar to the paradigm. But that which 
was generated conformably to tiie paradigm, was 

* The words within the bradceti are omitted in the original, 
and are snpplied from the venion of Mahotiiu. For in th« 
Greek tliere is nothing more than bja" «■•«•. n fuibtm rpnt rKi 
Jn^uHfyii' Kpmu imt, ami ^vXd/mii <yui> irtiu> t^ raf^y/iari umi 
•'•iMmt. It ii requisite, therefore, immediately after « /mJiia 
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the worid. Hence the wwld, not having [a tem- 
poral] generation, is incorruptible, nor, beiog un- 
begotten, will it ever be corrupted. For a thing 
of this kind [viz. a thing which may be cor- 
rupted,] is only infinite with reference to the time 
past. Bat the world is unbegotten, and at the 
same time incorruptible. It also possesses in- 
finity according to both these, in order that, as 
Plato says, it may be in every respect similar to 
its etwnal parad%m. 



Argument the Sii(eenth. 

If there are two wills in the Demiurgus, one 
indeed vrill be thi», that what is moved in a con- 
fused and disorderly manner should not exist, as 
Plato says [in the Timseus] ; for being willing 
[says he} that there should be nothing evil, he 
brought that which was confused from the inor- 
dinate into order. And if the Demiurgus has 
likewise another will, viz. that the universe should 
be bound, (for, speaking to the junior Gods, he 
sayB> " You shall never be dissolved, in conse- 
quence of obtaining my will, which is a greater 
bond than any of those bonds by which you were 
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connected at the commencement of your genera- 
tion ;") — and if these wills are the very being of 
the things which partake of them, one of them 
willing that the inordinate should not exist, hut 
the other, that what is orderly should be pre- 
served"; — if this be the case, it is necessary either 
that these wills should always exist in the De- 
miurgns, or each of them sometimes, or one of 
them always, but the other at a certain time. It 
IB false, however, that either of these wills should 
exist only at a certain time. For it is evident, 
that to be willing at one time, and at another not, 
can by no means accord with the nature of an 
eternal being, though he should at first not have 
been willing, hut afterwards should be willing; 
or, on the contrary, should at first have been 
willing, hut afterwards unwilling. For there will 
be in this willingness and unwillingness the prior 
and posterior, and the was, and the will be. But 
these, Plato says, are the species of time. Time, 
however, is not in the Demiurgus, but proceeds 
from, and is posterior to him. Hence he was 
. always willing that the confused and disorderly 
should not exist, and that what has an orderly 
arrangement should exist. His will, therefore, 
essentially producing that which he wished, and 
both the inordinate and the orderly having a per- 
petual subsistence, he always produces them' by 
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his very being.* If, however, he always produces 
that which he wishes to produce, he will certfunly, 
through one of these wills, always abolish the 
inordinate, hut will preserre, through the other, 
that which is reduced into order. For thus he 
will effect, through both, that which it is proper 
for him to effect ; destroying that which he does 
not wish to exist, and preserving and defending 
that which he wishes to exist. Each of these 
wills, therefore, of the Demiurgus, effecting that 
which it is its province to effect, it is necessary 
that what is produced by each should be perpe- 
tued. For the maker and the thing made exist 
simultaneously with each other, as Plato says in 
the PhilebuB : for there he asserts, " that the thing 
which is becoming to be beautiful, and the arti- 
ficer and maker of it, subsist tc^ether, and that 
the one is not without the other." f That which 
is disorderly, therefore, is always abohshed, 

* This MDMDCe in the original 'a, m tar ^taXnntt ur^ «^ 

( wi, ■- r. i.. it i> necessary to reed uu «i, >. t. x. confomuiblj to 
the ebore trensktion, and also to the vergion of Mahotius, irhich 
ii, " cnm i^tur voluntas ipao esse, quod Tult efficiat, et semper ait 
utraque, semper ip>o esse efficiet." 

•I- Hence, as the world subsists in bteammg to be, and the 
artificer of it is an etemaUy ener^sing being, and the one cannot 
exist without the other, the world must neceuarily be perpetnaUy 
riling into ezisteoce. 
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through the eternal will of the Demiui^s that it 
should not exist, and that which is orderly is pre- 
served, on acGOuat of his will that it should always 
exist; each of these wills being eternal. But if 
both the inordinate and the orderly are perpetually 
generated, the iuordinate will not be prior to the 
orderly, nor the orderly to the inordinate. If, 
however, the inordinate is not prior to the orderly, 
that which is orderly will not have a beginning 
posterior to the iaordipate ; and if the orderiy is 
not prior tQ the inordinate, it will not have an end 
prior to the inordinate.* But if it neither began 
posterior to, nor will end prior tp, the inordinate, 
order is without a beginning and without an end, 
aad is both unbegotten and incorrupUble. More- 
over, the world is nothing else than order, and that 
which is arranged. The world, therefore, is un- 
b^otten and incorruptible. For it is absurd to 
say, since there are two wills in divinity, either 
that one of these should be always efFective, but 
the other not always ; or that one of these should 
produce by its very being, but the other not:; since 
both possess the same essence, and have through 
the same cause an eternal subsistence .+ For one 



* Thia follows from wliat is above demonBtrated, viz. that both 
the inordiiutle and the orderiy are perpetually genernled. 

. -f- For « ii;>.tytii here, In the original, I read n swnn.. 
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of these, in consequence of being good, as Plato 
says, was willing that the disorderly should not 
exist ; but the other, in consequence of not being 
evil, was willing that the orderly should exist. 
By how much, therefore, to be essentially good, 
is more adapted to divinity than not to be eril, by 
80 much more divine is tlie will that what is in- 
ordinate should not exist, than the will which 
ordains that what is orderly should exist. For to 
be good is more adapted to divinity than not to be 
evil. Hence, it is perfectly absurd to make the 
will which is more adapted to bim, not to be more 
eternal and efficacious, if it be lawful so to speak, 
since it is more divine. So that if it is consequent 
to these wills that the world should be unbegotten 
through one of them, but incorruptible through 
the other, it will be in a greater degree unbegotten 
than incorruptible; since it possesses the former 
through the more principal and more divine will 
of the Demiurgus, but the latter through a sub- 
(vdinate will. Moreover, one of these, viz. the in- 
corruptibility of the world, is manifest to all ; and 
consequently the other will be much more mani- 
fest than this, viz. that the world is unbegotten. 
If, therefore, the two are one, the universe will be 
similarly unbegotten and incorruptible. But if 
they are two, but that which exists in consequence 
of being good is more powerful than that which 
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exists in consequence of not being evil, the uni- 
verse is in a greater degree unbegotten than incor- 
ruptible. It would, however, seem, that there is 
rather one will in the Demiurgus than two wills : 
for it is the province of the same will to reject 
the inordinate, whether it be prior or posterior to 
order, and to produce, without any temporal be- 
ginning, that which is orderly, and preserve it in 
arrangement without end. For there is not any 
thing which is more adapted to every artificer than 
order. Every artificer, therefore, wishes to give a 
proper arrangement to the work which he pro- 
daces ; so that order, so far as he is an artificer, 
is to him the object of desire. But if there is one 
object of desire, the appetition also is one, being 
the appetition of order. If, however, there is one 
appetition and will, which are directed to the 
object of the will, there will certainly be one will 
always producing prior to time that which is ar- 
ranged, and connecting a thing of this kind for 
ever. But being one, it is absurd, or rather im- 
poraible, to distribute it into parts, and to attri- 
bute one part of it to divinity, and this the more 
imperfect part, but not to attribute to him another 
part, and this of a more perfect nature. For that 
which is more perfect pertains to divinity, since it 
has a greater power than that which is mora 
imperfect. 
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Argument the Seventeenth. 

The following axioms, which are Aristotelic, 
are hy a much greater priority PlatOBic. viz. 
" Every thing which is generaUe, is alio cor- 
ruptible, and every thing unbegotten is incor^ 
ruptible." * For the former of these is mentiooed 
by Plato in the Republic, and the latter in the 
Pheednis. In the Republic, ther^ore, Socrates, 
personating the Muses, soys, " Stace every thing 
which is generated is corruptible ;"t and [in the 
Phsedrus] he says, since the soul is unbegotten* 
it iB necesBarily also incorruptible. For he shews 
that every pnnci{de is unbegotten, and because 
unbegotten, he demonstrates that it is also incor* 
niptible.j: For these things being true, it is 
necessary that every ' thing which is. corruptible 
should be generable ; since, if it is unbegotten, the 
corruptible will be incorruptible, which is impos- 
sible. Every thing also which is incorruptible is 
unbegotten ; for if generable, the incorruptible 
will be corruptible. These things, therefore, ne- 
cesaarily following, if the universe is incorruptible, 

* This ia demonstraied by Arittotle in hit Treatue od the 
■ Heavens. See Book the Second of my Transladon of (hat woifc. 

f Bee the Eighth Book of the R«public 

* Vid. Ph»dr. Art, p. 22. 
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it is also unbegotten ; * aB is evident from th.h 
above premises. For the Demiurgiia, according 
to Plato, is the source of immortal natures ; f but 
the immortal is indeBtmctible, as it is said in the 
Pbcedo. For scarcely will any thing else be in- 
destructible, if the immortal is not a thing of this 
kind.j: And Uiis, indeed, Cebea says, and So- 
crates grants.^ If, therefore, every thing which 
was generated by the Demiurgus is indestructible, 
(for that which was generated by him is immortal, 
and this is indestructible,) it is also necessary that 
it should be unbegetten, through what we have 
demonstrated to be consequent to the two pre- 
ceding axioms ; one of which is, that every thing 
generable is corruptible ; but the other, that every 
thing ingenerable is incorruptible. So that, not 
only according to Aristotle, but also according 



* In the origiual, nvTm 3i irifumt, li nayx<\t u xf/nfrit n wat 
itra. But it is eridentlf necessary between n irw and.imf, to 
lourt jw lyimrf I, knd instead of a comma after in/uwi, to place 
a oomma after (nayiiiK, conformably to the above CmulAdoit. 
The MS. also, from which Mahotiiu made hia translation, ap- 
pears to have wanted the words uu xyunrn. 

■\ This is asserted in the Timeeus. 

X In the original, t^e}.^ ynf « n sUj un sMrXt^n, u n iJurant 
m rammf. But both the sense and the verdoa of Mahotiiu 
require, that after iJmimt we should read ii>k in mttttt. 

g See my Translation of the Pheedo. 
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to Plato, it is demoDstrated through these two 
axioms, that the world neither had a temporal gene- 
ration, nor k corruptible. For if* that which is inr 
ordinate is unbegott«D, but that which is arrange] 
ia incorruptible, that which is without arrangement 
will be more excellent than that which is arranged. 
For as the ii^enerable is to the geno^ble, so is 
the incorruptible to the corruptible ; 80 that it 
will be alternately, as that which is ingenerahle is 
to that which is incorruptible, so is that which is 
generable to that which is corruptible : and as 
that ^htch is generable is to that which is cor- 
ruptible, so is generation to corruption. If, there- 
fore, generation is better than corruption, and the 
generable is essentially more excellent than the 
corruptible, the ingenerable also will be more ex- 
cellent than the incorruptible. Hence, if that 
which is inordinate is ingenerahle and corruptible, 
but that which is arranged is incorruptible and 
generable, that which is without arrangement [so 
far as it is ingenerable] will be more excellent than 
Ihat which is arranged ; and that which from the 
inordinate produces that which is arranged, will 
produce that which is less from that which is more 

• In the original, mu yaf leri n /u> mriatrr,, myitum. But it 
•ppean M me to be evidently necetauy to read, agrewliljr to the 
above tranilation, muyfu itn, ■. r. x. 
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excellent ; in consequence of producing from that 
which is ingenerable and corruptible, that which 
is ailenvEirds generable and incorruptible. One of 
these, therefore, will not be ingenerable and cor- 
mptible, but the other generable and incorruptible; 
or viet versa. But neither is the maker evil ; 8«> 
that what is arranged is not corruptible. And if 
that which is arranged is from that which is with- 
out ari*angement, the unarranged is not incor- 
ruptible ; since it is not, when that which is ar- 
ranged has an existence. Or, if this is not ad- 
mitted, each of thede will be generable and cor- 
ruptible. But whether that which is inordinate i^ 
generable, being generated from that which is 
arranged ; or whether that which is arranged is 
corruptible, he who corrupts that which is well 
arranged, either did not properly harmonise it, and 
therefore is not good ; or he corrupts that which 
is well harmonised, and is evil. All these conse- 
quences, however, are impossible. Hence, that 
which is inordinate is not prior to that which is 
orderly : and therefore it followe, that what is 
orderly is unbegotten, and in like manner that it 
.is also incorruptible. 
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Argument the Eighteenth. 

If things which always subsist according to 
BamencBB, and in a similar manner, alone pertain 
to the most divine of all things, as Plato says in 
the Politicus, — if this be the case, and if the De- 
toiurgus ranks among the most divine of beings, 
it pertains to him to subsist eternally after the 
Bame and in a similar .manner. But if he does not 
Tank among the most divine of things, neither 
most we say that he is a God who has an eternal 
existence, nor that he is the best of causes. We 
assert, however, these things of him as it is vnitten 
in the Timteua. A subsistence, therefore, according 
to the same and in a similar manner, is adapted 
to his nature. For, if that which does not exist 
always should possess a subsistence according 
to invariable sameness, that whichdoes not exist 
always will always be the same. And if that 
which is the best of causes does not exist invariably 
th^ satne, it will not be the best. But these 
things being absurd, it is necessary (hat the best 
of causes, and which exists «temally, should be 
most divine ; and that being most divine, it should 
subsist always according to the same, and in a 
similar manner. It pertains, however^ to that 
which thus subsists, ■ never to have any variation 
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in its existence : for this is contrary to sn etA- 
nally invariable Bameness of snb«Btence> But it 
pertains to that wbicli never at any time subsieta 
differently, never at- one time to ceEtse fi-om being 
an efective cause, and at anotbo- to be eStetive ; 
or at one time to be, and tit fahother not to be 
effective. For this is to subsist differ^tly at dif* 
ferent times ; viz. to be now efi^liTe, but after- 
wards not, and not to be now etfeetivfl, bat to be 
effective ^ierwarde. But that whidi never at 
ftny one time is not efficient, and aiterwairds effi- 
cient, or now efficient, and afterwards non-effi^eitt, 
must necessarity always be an efficient cause in 
energy, or always not be such a cause. For there 
aie no other consequences besides tbese. For the 
extremes are, to be idways efficient, and to be 
always non-efficient. But the media are, for the 
efficient cause to produce that afterwards wluch it 
did not produce before ; or. On the contrary, not 
to produce again that which it had once pro- 
duced.* It is, however, impossible that the De- 

* For that vhidi produces Bft^iFBrdi wJiM it did not before, 
•0 far u it produces, uoitea with that extreme, which it always 
effident. And that which doea not produce agun what it had 
once produced, so far as it does not produce, unites with the 
other extreme, which it always non-efficient. They are there- 
fore Qtedia between then tvo extreues. 
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miuTgus being the Denuurgus, should never atasy 
time be an effective cause : for it is not adapted 
to an artificer to be always unemployed. For 
how can he be an artificer who never produces 
any thing ? It is necessary, therefore, that the 
Demiurgus should be an efficient cause, and that 
he should always fabricate that of which he is the 
efficient. Sut the Demiurgus, who always fabri- 
cates, must necessarily always make the world. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the world should 
neither have a temporal beginning of being fabri- 
cated, nor an end. For, if it had a beginning;, it 
would not always have been adorned ; and if it 
should have an end, it will not always be adorned. 
It is necessary, however, that the world should 
always be adorned, because it is also necessary 
tlut the Demiurgus should always adorn. But 
4ltis will be the case, if he always makes with in- 
Tuiable sameness of energy : and he will thus 
make, if he always subsists after the same and in 
a similar manner. It is necessary, therefore, that 
the world should be a world without a beginning 
and without an end, and that it should be unbe- 
gotten and incorruptible. Hence, if the Demi- 
urgus possesses an invarible sameness of sub- 
.sistence, it is necessary that the world should be 
without gfflieratioQ, and without corruption. So 
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that if PUto clearly assertB this [of the Demiurgus], 
fjie world also, according to bitn, is unbegotten 
and incorruptible. 

If^ therefore, Plato says, in the Politicus and 
tiie Timseus,* that God is absent from the world, 
and again is present with it, being first absent 
from, and afterwards present with it, (for after 
this manner, says he, the aniverse subsisted, as- it 
was likely it should, when Divinity was not pre- 
sent with it) ; and if Plato similarly asserts both 
these things, and therefore says, that at one time 
the world is changed from a disorderly into an or- 
derly condition of being, but that at another time 
it passes from an orderly into att inordinate state, 
until Divinity again assumes the helm of govern- 
ment ; — if, therefore, this is asserted by Plato, it 

* In the Politiciu Plato says, " that the universe at one time 
IB conducted by another divine oxnse, rectriving again an exter- 
nally acquired life, and a renewed inunortAlity from the Demi. 
lu^us t but that at another time, when he i«ni(i the relna of 
government, it proceeds by itself, and being thus, left for a time, 
performs many myriads of retn^^ade revolutions." See voL it. 
p. 122 of my Tranplation :rf Plato, in which the fable, of which 
, these words are a part, is beautifully explained from Prochu. And 
in the Timgeus, it ia said by Plato, "that when the I>emiuTgm 
began to adorn the universe, he first of all figured with forma 
and numbers, fire and earth, water and air, which poasessed in- 
deed certain reatigea of the true elements, but were in erery 
respect so constituted as it is likely any thing will be &om whioh 
Deity ia absent." See toL ii. of my Trantlation of Plato. 
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is BOt proper .^at AUicuB should alone direct hti 
fLttenttoo to what is said in the Timsaiis. For there 
' Divinity, who was at one time absent from, is 
r«ireii#nted as being at another time present with, 
that from which he wa« idwent. But it is requi- 
sijte that Atticus should. also c(H)»der what is 
«vert«d in the FoliticuB, in which the .Diyinity, 
jwho 9t 099 time WAS present with, is represented as 
Absent from. that vifh wtuch he was present. And 
Asl^ro^ghjthelbrmer he ^x>dttoedord«r from that 
which w^ in a djsordMy state,, so. through th* 
ktt^Tj after Mder, ^e caused a privation of .order 
to tal^e i^ace. It therefoce^ P4ato says, that both 
these nu^tjons were produced by the Dewinrgus, 
respecting ^t visible god thp world, prior to tW 
.exu^epce f^ th? world, it is impossible that th^ 
should have any subsistence except in our mental 
conception. For, since Divinity always exists 
with invariable sameness, he does not say that the 
world subusts diiferently at differwit times, as if 
possessing this variaUe subsistence through him, 
which can only be asserted of partial natures ; hut 
he says [speaking enigmatically], that the world 
is either arranged, or deprived of arrangement, 
through Divinity being diff^rentiy affected at dif- 
ferent times. If, however, it is impossible that 
Divinity should be thus affected, because he pos- 
sessesan invariable sameness of subsistence, it is 
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likewiae impossible that the wotld ahoold have tA 
one time a disorderly, and at anothffl* an orderly 
existence. And I should say, that this is truly a 
divine contrivance of the wisdom of Plato, by 
which he infers, from the eternal energy of Divi- 
nity, that the -watld is at <Mie and the same tima 
unbegotten and incorruptible ; and assigns the 
absence and presence of Divinity as the cause of 
the ordw and disorder of the world.* For, if 
Divinity alone is the cause of the alternate order 
and disorder of the world, and it i» impossible for 
him not to subsist, becaiise it is impossible for 
Divinity to subrast differently at different timesi 
it is also absurd to conceive ui alternate snb^ 
sistence of order and disorder about the worid. 
If, therefore. Divinity is ' always invariably the 
same, he is not at one time present with, and at 
another absent from the world. And if this- be 
the case, the world is not at one time -arranged; 
and at another without arrangement. For the 
presence of Divinity indeed with the world would 
confer order, but his absence the privation of order 

9 Pl&to d««i not mean to tnsiiiiiatfl by Aw, tbtti IHrinit}' U 
Actually at one tims pretent with, .»id « MUKher tdxent from, 
the world, foe he ii eternally present irich it, and in a jnanner 
larariably the same ; but in thua gpaaklog, he only indicates 
"what would be the necessary consequence of hia twing alternately 
pi eae ut with and abtent from Ae universe. 
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arranged, nor' at another waa, or will be, without 
arrangement, it always was arranged. But if it 
was always arranged, it was amused from an in- 
finite time, and will for an infinite time contmne 
to be arranged. And this Plato proclaims in such 
a manner, as to bccom« manifest even to the deaf, 
tiz. that the paradigm of the world exists through 
all eternity, and that the world always was, and 
is, and will he. As; therefore, the world will be 
to infinity, so likewise it'was froin infinity, and it 
is not proper, since Plato gives it an infinite dura- 
tion, both with respect to the past and the future, 
that the Iriends of Plato should make it to be 
finite with respect to the past, hut infinite with 
respect to the future ; but it is requisite thafthey 
should speak conformably to the decision of their 
master. For thus the world will possess an imita- 
tion of the perpetoity of eternity ; not having only 
the half, but the whole of the infinity of time. 
This, however, was the thing proposed by the De- 
miurgufi, viz. to assimilate time to eternity, and 
the world to eternal animal [its exemplar], by 
giving it an existence through the whole of timer. 

The fuittcipal result, however, of all that has 
been said is this, that no one, with respect to the 
world, is so pious as Plato, or any other who, con- 
formably to him, says, that the world subsists in a 
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disorderly conditicm, when Divinity is no longer 
invariaUy the dame, viz. when the Divinity [by 
whom the world was fabricated] fa not an intelli- 
gible God. For a subsistence according to inva- 
riable sameness pertains to the intelligible gods. 
Either, therefore, both the world and the Demior- 
gus are gods, or neither of them is a god. And in 
the latter case, one of them not being a god, will 
produce disorder, but the other a subsistence 
which is not invariably the same. And the priva- 
tion of order of the one will arise from the want 
of an invariable sameness of subsistence in the 
other. For the one [i. e. the world] will no other- 
wise be disorderly, than because the other [i. e. the 
Demiurgus] is not with invariable sameness, 
either present with or absent from the world ; for 
it is necessary that the world Bht>uld be entirely 
similar to its maker. If, therefore, in cooceprion ' 
only. Divinity is at one time present with and at 
another absent from the world, it follows that the 
world, in conception only, is at one time' arranged, 
and at another, without arrangement. For it is 
necessary that what subsists in conception only 
should pertain to both ; so that if, from Divinity 
being present, the world is aiTanged, it necessarily 
follows that it is not arranged when he is not pre- 
sent. But if, in reality, [i. e. not in conception 
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only,} Um nnireTse is at one time* arranged, tuid 
at another withtHit arrangement, by a much 
greater priority. Divinity will in reality be at one 
lime present with, and at another absent firom the 
univeTBe. For it will not follow [abeolntely], firom 
the world being arranged, or being without ar- 
rangement, that Divinity is either absent &om or 
present with it ; but the contrary will take place : 
BO th^ the prior aaseition will be true, to which 
this is necenarily c«DBeqBent.f If. therefore, 
this is impossible, because Divinity Bubsists eter^ 
aally with invariable sameness, it is also impos- 
sible that the world should at one time be with- 
OBt arrangement, and at another be arranged. 
For that which is consequent to what is impos- 
sible, is necessarily impossible ; since, as the 
dialectic laws say, the possible is ccmsequent to 
that which b possiUe. Hence, by admitting .that 
it is possible for the world to have been once 



^lul, >«r) is emmeoasly omitted, m is erident 
B imim' irf the pusBgp, and ths Tendon of 

■f- By the prior usertioii, Prochu means tUa, that tlie world, 
HI c«Bcepli<m only, is at one time airanged, and at another 
without BTTaDgement, in consequence of the maker of it being. 
In nmcepMon onfy, at one time present witti, and at aaothM 
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without airangemeat, it will aUo be possible for H 
to have been •nanged at a certain time, aod fw 
Divinity to have been once absent from, and again 
present with, the world. If, therefore, the latter 
is iroposBible, the former likewise ia impossible i 
hence the world is always airanged, and Divmty 
is always present with the world. And neither 
was the world arranged from a prior disorderij 
state of subsistence : for neither was Divinity once 
absent, and afterwards present ; nor will the world, 
from beii^ arranged, afterwards be without ar- 
rangement. Forthemakerofit wasnotonce*pre- 
sent with, and afterwards will be absent from it. Atid, 
accprdiog to Plato, if the world is necessarily ge- 
nerable and corruptible, there is an equal necessity 
that the Demiurgus of the world should not rank 
among the most divine of beings, though it per- 
tains to him to have an invariable sameness of 
subsistence. If, therefore, it is necessary to be 
piously disposed towards the maker of the uni- 
verse, it is also necessary to be thus disposed to- 
wards the world ; or if we form erroneous concep- 
tions about the latter, our conceptions will, by a 
much greater priority, be erroneous and unbe- 

* In the original, run ys( ijhimc ib rmftn mvlii ai >»{iin. But 
for w tafrntr it is requisite to read »n «^. The version of 
Mahotius also is, c«nfonnab1; to ihia emendation, "Non enim 
aie ante prBtsBn*, postea non pneseus erit." 
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coming aboat the ftmner ; and not only aboflt him; 
but likewise about every thing divine. For, if an 
invariable sameness of subsistence is common to 
all divine natiireB, it ia necegsary either to preserve 
this in all of them, and after the same manner to 
preserve it with respect to the Demiurgus ; or, if 
we reject this in one of them, neither will it be 
credible in the rest. 
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CONCERNING PLACE.* 

SiMPLicius having observed, that Proclus is 
the only philceopher that he is acquainted with, 
who thought that place was a body, adds, " he, 
therefore, admitting the axioms of Aristotle con* 
ceming place, and the fourfold division of the in- 
vestigation of it, says it is necessary that place 
should he either matter or form, or the boundary 
of the containing body, or an interval equal to the 
space between the boundaries of the containing 
body. For, if place is not any one of the things 
that are in it, nor of the things which surround it, 
it cannot be locally changed, if nothing that is in 
it or about it sustains any mutation. The natures, 
however, which are in it are form and matter ; but 
the natures which surrpund it are the boundary of 
the circumambient, and that which is intermediate." 
Proclus having demonstrated, therefore, that place 
is neither matter nor form, through the same ar* 
guments as are used by Aristotle, and having sub^ 
Tert«d the hypothesis that it is the boundary of the 
■ containing body, from the absurdities with which 



* This fragment is extracted frmn the Cminientarles of Sim- 
^idUB on the Fhysics of Aristotle, p. 143. 
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the fiypothesis is attended, infers that place is an 
iateiral; and thus he adapts the demonstration 
to his own opinion. Since, however, he cleariy 
and concisely explains his hypothesis, it will per- 
haps be better to hear his own words, which are 
as follow : " it remains, therefore, if place is nei- 
ther the form of that which is in place, nor matter, 
nor the boundary of the comprehending body, that 
the interval which is between the boundaries of the 
containing body must be conceived to be the 
primary place of each body. All the mundane 
iatereal, however, of the wh(de world will be dif- 
ferent from the above-mentioned interval. This, 
therefore, is either nothing, orit is a certain thing. 
And if, indeed, it is nothing, local motion will be 
-from nothing to nothing, though all motim is 
according to something which ranks among beings. 
Placet, likewise, which are according to nature, 
will be nothing, though every thing which subsistt 
conformably to nature is necessarily something 
belonging to beings. But if it is a certain thing, 
it is entirely eiUier incorporeal or corporeal. If, 
however, it is incorporeal, an absurdity will follow : 
for it is necessary that place should be equal to 
that which is in place. But how is it possible for 
body, and that which is incorporeal, to be equal ? 
For the equal is in quantities, and in homogeneous 
quantities, as in lines with lines, superficies with 
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superficies, and bodies with bodies. Hence, place 
is a body, if it is an interval. But if it is a Ixtdy, 
it is either mored, or immovable. If, however, 
it is in any way whatever moved, it must neces- 
sarily be moved according to plaoe; so that again 
place will be in want of place. But this is impoB- ' 
sible, as it also appeared to be to Theopkrastus 
and Aristotle. Hence Aristotle aays, that a vessel 
is place which may be moved, but that place is an 
immovable vessel ; indicating by this, that place is 
naturally immovable. 

If, however, place is immovable, it is either in- 
capable of being divided by the bodies that faU 
into it, so that body will proceed through body, or 
it may be divided by them, in the same manner aa 
air and water are divided by the bodies vhieh 
exist in them. Bat if, indeed, it may be divided-, 
the whole being cut, the pfuts will be moved on 
each side of the dissevered whole. And firsts 
place will be moved, since the parts of it arc moved; 
but it has been demonstrated that it is immovable. 
Secondly, the partB being cut, we must inquire 
whither that part which is cut proceeds : for 
agma there will be found another interval between 
the parts of the dissevered whole, which is the 
recipient of the divided part, and into which tlus 
part proceeding is said to be in place ; and this 
will be the consequence to infinity. Place, therei- 
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fore, IB an indivisible body. If, however, it is in- 
divisible, it will either be an immaterial or a ma- 
terial body. But if material, it is not indivisible. 
For all material bodies, when other material bodies 
proceed into them, become divided by those bodies; 
as when, for instance, our bodies fall into water. 
But immateri^ bodies alone are not adapted to 
be divided by any thing ; and this fnnn necessity^ 
For every immaterial body is impassive ; but every 
thingwhich may be divided is not impassive, since 
division is a passion of bodies, destructive of their 
union. For of that ^hich is continuous, so &r as 
continuous, you will not find any other passion 
than division, which destroys its continuity. 
Place, therefore, — that we may collect all that has 
been demonstrated, — ^is a body, immovable, indi- 
visible, immaterial. But if this be the case, it is 
very evident that place is more immaterial than 
all bodies, both than those that are moved, and 
those that are immaterial in things that are moved. 
Hence, if light is the most simple of these, for tire 
is more incorporeal than the other elements, and 
light is more incorporeal than tire itself, place will 
be the most pure and genuine light which is in 
.bodies. If, therefore we conceive that there are 
two spheres, one of light alone, but the other con- 
fisting of many bodies, and that both these are 
-equal tO£ach other in bulk, but that the, one is 
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firmly established together with the centre, and 
that the other is inserted in this, we shall see the 
whole world existing in place, and moved' in im- 
movable light. And this light, indeed, is, ac* 
cording to itself, immovable, in order that it may 
imitate place, but ia moved according to a part, in 
order that it may possess something less than 
place. 

" This hypothesis is rendered credible ftom what 
is asserted by Plato, in the [tenth book of the] 
Republic. For the light which is there mentioned, 
and is adapted to the rainbow, is said by him to 
be place. It is also confirmed by the Chaldean 
oracles respecting the fontal soul ; since it is there 
said, that this soul ' abundantly animates light, 
fire, sether, and the worlds,' For this is the light 
which is above the empyrean world, and is a 
monad prior to the triad of the empyrean, ethereal, 
and material worlds. This light, too, is the first 
recipient of the eternal allotments of the gods, and 
unfolds self-visible spectacles in itself to those that 
are worthy to behold them. For in this light, ac- 
cording to the Chaldean oracle, things without 
figure become figured. And perhaps it is on this 
account called place (mtos)* ^ being a certain 
type (niTtt) of the whole mundane body, and as 
making things which are without ipWrval to pos- 
sess interval." , 
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' Aft«r tbw, Proclus doubts, against himself, hon 
body can proceed through body, and whether this 
light iajnanimate, or participates of soul. " But," 
says he, " it is impossible tliat it should be inani- 
mate, both because it is more excellent than the 
animated natures that are in it, and because the 
oracles say that this is animated prior to other 
things. If. however, it is animated, how is it im- 
movable ? And he dissolves the first doubt from 
the impassivity of immaterial bodies : for an im- 
material body neither resists nor is resisted, since 
that which is resisted possesses a nature capable 
of suffering by the things which resist. Nor, since 
it is impassive, can it be divided ; so that neither 
will it be possible to adduce that absurd conse- 
quence, that the whole will proceed through that 
which is smallest ; for if an immaterial body is 
not adapted to be divided, neither will it be divided 
equally with that which is smallest. But if this 
will not be the case, neither will the whole proceed 
through it." Again, he solves the second doubt, 
by saying, that this immaterial body is animated 
t^ the fontal soul, and that it has a divine life, 
■nd is essentially self^motive, but not in enei^. 
For if we admit f hst in [the rational] soul the self- 
motive is twofold, the one according to essence, 
but. the other according to enei^y, and if we 
assert that the one is immovable, but the other 
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moved,* what should hioder us from aawrting that 
place p(u:ticipateB of a life of this kind, and that it 
lives according to an immutable ejMence,. but the 
woiid according to w essence self-motive in 
energy. " If, however," says he, " you wish to see 
tiie motion of place according to energy, you mwrt 
survey it as motive of the bodies that are moved, 
, and which evolve the parts of place according to 
interval ; because they are neither able to be ia 
every place, nor to be present with all the parts of 
place according to each of its parte. And this is 
an intervening medium with reference to soul, 
which moves without int«Tal. For it seems that 
life, indeed, so far as life imparts motion, but place 
-being that which primiirjly participates of lif«, 
confers moti(m according to the parts of itself, and 
thus peculiarly unfolds local motion, causing each 
of the parts of that which is moved to desire to 
be in the whole itself, since it is unable, through 
the natural peculiarity of interval, to subsist in a 
divided manner in the whole itself. For every 
thing which desires to be a certain thing, but fails 
of becoming that which is the object of its wish 
through a defect of nature, continues nevertheless 
to aspire after that which, through imbecility, it 

■ For the railinikl aonl i> eurn^ in mbmoh, bnt tamponkl In 
tmergj. Heiun, aa»riing t« the former, ft ii imiMTkU* ; twt 
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is unable to obtain. For it is requisite," says he, 
" that the medium between an incorporeal and 
intranntive life, such as is that of the fontal soul, 
and a transitive and corporeal life, should be a life 
which IB intransitive, indeed, but corporeal." He 
adds, " but it appears to me, that the centres of 
the whole wx>rld, considered as one thing, are 
fixed in this immaterial body. For if the oracles 
assert that the centres of the material world are 
fixed in the setber which is above it, we must say, 
by ascending analogously, that the centres of the 
highest of the worlds are established in the light 
of this world. May it not likewise be said, that 
this light is the first imag&of the paternal profun- 
dity,* and on this account is supermundane, be- 
cause that profundity is also supermundane?" f 

• The pa(«tiia] profundity, weording to the Chaldaic Theolc^, 
con^U of three trisdi, auit of which triads contaitu father, 
poiMT, and inUBtet. See my collection of the Chaldean Oradea, 
in ^e Clasaical JoumaL 

i* In addition to the abore-mentioned opinitnl of Prochu 
concerning place, the following ii tlie hypothesis of Damasdus of 
Damawus, the preceptor of Simplidug, a man moat inquisitive, 
and vho laboared much in philosophy. Hii disquiaitiona on 
idaae appear to me to beno less sdnuTable than novel. From the 
utility of place, therefore, he wishes to discwer its easence, and 
he thus writes : " Every thing in generation, in consequence of 
falling off from a nature impaitible, and without interval, both 
according t» easence andeneigy, has a twofold aeparation, — the one 
according to eaaence, but the oUier according to eneiOTiOrpasaion. 
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Tbat also in genertitioii, which is Mcording U> energy, in two. 
fold ; the one heing conaanxnt with essence, according to vhicb, 
esseace is in b continual flux ; but the other proceeding bota 
eeience, acoording to which it energises differently at different 
time*, paesewing extended, and not at.once.colIected energies. 
And the separation, indeed, of energy is immediately in want of 
motion ; and motion is consubsistent with it. The separation, 
abu, according to motion, becomes energetic or passive. But 
the separation of essence become* likewise twofold ; the one being 
a dirulsion into midtilude, but the other passing into bulk. And 
the separation, according to magnitude and bulk, becomes imme. 
diately connected with position, in consequence of the parts falling 
into different situations. Position likewise is twofold ; the one 
being connascent with essence, as of my body, the head is up- 
ward, and the feet downward ; but the other being advenUtioai, 
as at one time I have position in a house, and at another in the 
fonun ; and it is evident that the former continues as long as 
the thing exists, but that the other becomes different at different 
times. But we properly say, that those things have position, the 
parts of which are extended, and are distant from each other. 
Hence position appears properly to belong to magnitudes, and the 
boundaries whicb they contain, because these are distant accord- 
ing to continuity. But numbers, although they are separated, 
yet, at the same time, do not appear to have position, because they 
are not distant and eit^ded, unless you should say that these also 
receive magnitude and interval. For all intervals, in consequence 
of destroying a imbsisience collected into one, cause that which is 
in them to be changed into another, in whicb also they are said 
.t« be placed by position, losing, as it were, independent power; 
just as, by departing from themselves in their energies, they are 
said to be moved, and to change. Of these intervals, therefore, 
in order that they may not be perfectly e>:(ended to the inde- 
finite, there are collective measures; tune, indeed, being the 
measure of some things, according to the energy in motion : but 
of others, deBnite multitude, which is imml)er, Ireing the me^ 
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(ure, acat»d)iig to a diitiaoUoa of enenoa : and of otlin*, dafinite 
n^nitude, M a eubii, at wnnetliliig «f tbi> Und, acentding to 
ooQtinaitr. Of Mh«n, agaiii, fbat is the measure, aecording to 
Bdiiperikiii«f pstiUoB. Heoce, lliingi that are moved are said 
lo be DMVcd in time ; but the; are sud to hare podtian of es. 
•euce, and motian iiaelf, in place, m fkr at enenoa itself alao {w- 
lidpatee of being moved. And that plaM indeed sobdMa abovt 
poeitioo, and iatomethingbdougii^to things rituated, is ovident 
For we lay, that those things are in place which have podtina ; 
MtA upward and downward are the differancee of place, anrreyed 
aeoivding to positloa I in the lenn manner ai the ri^t hand and 
(he left, before and bebiod. 

" But that place bounds, measurM, and ordcrij amngea posl. 
Ifam, you aa-j learn from henra : for we say, that a thing has 
poaitiiHi, though it should be disorderly posited, in an; my what- 
ever ; but a thing la then s^ to have its proper convenient 
position, when it recelvea it* proper place, jast as any thing, 
irttatever it may be, praoeeds Into b^ng, but then has Its proper 
op p or t une subsistence, when it eatats In a beoomlng time^ 
Through place, therefore, every pan of a thing has a good pod. 
tion ; the heed of my body, indeed, upward, but the foot down- 
ward ; the liver in the ri|^t4iand parts, but the heart in the 
Biddle: and the eyes, through which seeing, we walk, are be- 
fore ; iMit tbe bade, by which we carry burtheaa, i< liehlnd. 
These, indeed, are dtfftTMices thmi^ place < just as of Ae parts 
of an embryo, one is fabricated befiM« anoUier, through time, and 
one age orderiy proceeds prior to another ; oar are the Trojan 
confonnded with the Peloponnetian transactions : for prior and 
posterior are the differences of time, just as upward Mid down- 
ward, and the ether four dividrau are the differenoes of plaee ; as 
abo Aristotle aAnowledgea. Hie parU of tin world, dierefim, 
hare their proper position la the whde, on acoount of place. 
Hence, spewing superiidaUy, plaee, limpln m ealM, is, aeeorJhtg 
(e Ihh ceneeplion, that wAicA bottndi Ike petition ^ bodiei ; bitt 
epeMng nf place a> hatting a nainrat mibealence, it ie thai rrhkft 
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ivmtd* At poxUivn aeeenUag l« eorportal pdrlt, Mi^trmabfy It 
noiuiv, both teiih rapeel to each othtr and to the lehoit, and olw 
Ihepoothm acetri&ng to the ahole leith retpoct to Iht parti. For, 
■■ different parts of the eaith and the heareni are arrsnged in 
different utDationt, on HCconnt of place, and lome paru are 
northern but othen Miathem, id the whole hesven and the 
whtde earth, being paita of the worid, have a convenieat meaiuM 
of poadtim, and an orderly dJBtribution on account of place r the 
tonau bring allotted the drcumference of the nnivene, but the 
latter poonCMing the middle of it : and it Is idace whidi impart* 
eeinddenee. to the part* of the unirene. If, iikeriie, plaet 
(mnt) li denominated iromcin^Dturff, (iiTtim rafbr, lege » n* 
nvs{i») becomiDg plaoe from being aituated near to things cen- 
Jeetural,* *s bang a certain conjeolure of intetleccual distinction, 
thus also what hai been laid of place will accOTd with thla etfmo- 
iogj. For to imaget, which hare a EoajeelvTal subaiateoce, ptac« 
imparts an establishment, and a similitude to tbeir paradigms. 
For unless each of the parts of tbin^, which are separated by in- 
terval, wu (itualed acoordtog ta its proper place, an image would 
never be similar to its paradigm, but every order, conrenient 
measure, and elegant 'arrangement, would Taniah. And, Indeed, 
if you take away place, you will see (he disposltlan of bodies 
extraneous and disordered, and tending to perfect indefiniteneis. 
For in what position will each of the pans stop, when they are 
not adapted to any 7 On this acoount, therefore, things whidi 
are naturally moved, are moved in order that tbey may obtain 
thrir proper position ; and things whitb are permanent, abide ii( 
a eonvenient measure of position throU^ a love of [dace. Hence 
place is the cause of something to bodies, and to all corporeal 
natures, and what it is may perhaps be understood from what has 
been said. ■ • ■ 

"It will follow, however, from this, that such a place is neither 

■ Sensible objects are conjmluTal, beiause the proper kaoW' 
ledge uf them belongs to e^'nian. 
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y of that wliidi omtaini, — tar how ii this tli« cauM 
of order or dutinctiou, ilnce it ii rather defined by the tluD^ 
which exiit in, and are comprehended by it 7 — nor jet wiU it be 
body ; for, though tome one (hould say that it ii an immUcrial 
body, which hw part* diitant and different from each oUot,— 
thii alao will require that whidi may arrange it, and cauM tU* 
part to be situated in the middle, and that in the drcuinference. 
NuvIb it pOMible that a thing of this kind on be interval : for, 
through the same mums, interval, in consequence ot possessing 
difference, and having its parts differently situated, will also 
require a certain convenient poaitiun. Place, therefore, appears 
to be the measure of things posited. Just as time is said to be 
the number of the motion of things moved. Since, however, 
position Is twofold, the one being essential, and the other ad- 
rentitious, place also will be twofold, the one becoming the 
perfect element of that which has position, but the other sub- 
sisting according to accident. There is also a certain difference 
of essential position, so far as, in a certain respect, wholes them- 
•elvei have the proper position of their proper parts, both with 
respect to eadi other, and to the universe ; or so far as parts 
have a proper position with reference to the whole and the 
remaining parts. Hence, place also becomes twofold ; the one 
peculiar, belonging to individual places; but the other being 
defined according to position in the whole. For, as whole is 
twofold, the one belonging to each of the parts, — according to the 
definite and distinct subsistence of each, according to which we 
say, that the earth is a certain whole, and not the earth only, 
but also an animal and a plant, and each of the parts in these ; 
but the other being more comprehensive, as when we say the 
whole world, the whole earth, and (he whole air, and of each 
wholeneii' there are proper parts ; — in like manner, of place 

• The world is a teAofe <if loMet, whidi wAofes or ahoiinetaet 
are (he celestial and elementary spheres. See the Inlroductioo 
to my Translation of the Timteus of Plato. 
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we wy, tbxt one !■ the coDTenient poaitim oF tha proper pu-(s of 
B thing, an of my paru In the vhole of my body ; but another 
Ibe convenient poaition of the whole at of a part. In the place of 
it* more eomprebenuTe tcholeiiti: Thoi, the place of the earth, 
ia the place of terratriBl nature! ; and (hii lo far u euth pot- 
iNHca (he middle of the universe. For, though the earth abould 
be deprived of ita poaitiao aboot the middle of the univerae, it 
would adll retain the convenieat position of ita proper parts 
in their proper whide ; but it would not then poaaesa ita con- 
venient poaitioQ as a part of the univene. Hence, if the whide 
eartb were hurled upward, it would foil again to the middle ; 
and the part* which it contains would preaerve their formation 
with reapect to each other, even when it woa removed from tbe 
middle. Tbua, also, a man auapended in tbe air would have tbe 
convenient order of his proper parts ; but be would no longer 
have the convenient order as of a part to the whole. And since 
porta belong more to thinga mwre total, than wholes themselves 
do ; for they do not so much vanquish sabordinate, as they are 
vanquished by more excellent natures ; and this because (irat 
are in a greater ratio to second natures, than second to third 
natures J — thia being the caae, though a clod of earth should have 
a proper convenient position in tbe air, yet it would tend down- 
ward, through a deaire of that which is more total. For that 
which is peculiar is every where dead and cold, when divulaed 
from that which is common, and deprived of its appropriate 
OMinexiiHi ( jnst as planta, when torn up by the roots, though 
they are in complete posaeaaion of all their parts, yet immediatdy 
droop, in conaequence of bdng dlrulsed from their common 
wholeness. For all things live'On account of tlie one mundane 
HoimaL Hence, as long as every thing is rooted in the world, 
through proximate wholenesses, so long it Uvea, and is preserved ; 
but if it ia divulsed from its proximate, it ia alao torn from the 
common wholeneas. Thus, therefore, the natural tendencies of 
bodies, and their pennaneodea in tbeir proper places, sre pre- 
served, by admitting place Co be filling of thia kind. And tbe 
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local motion of tliiiigi irUdi are moved, U nothiDg die than tlie 
uiunipt[oii of different poaltioia, ■( dlffereiit times, tlH tlut 
which ii moved obtuDB Its appro p riate porition g the Intermediate 
air (»' water being divided, and recel*iag the poaition which it tlien 
has, a* long aa that whit^ is Rronger proceed!. The porition, 
alio, of the parta of wr, ii that iriiidi a clod of earth or I reedve 
when roored. The jdaoe to which I diange ii not definitdy iny 
peculiar place, but the place of mmnuidiiig ^, in ■ different 
part of which I am alio naturallj adqited to become ntuated 
at diffisretit time*. Hence, tt being dubtons how things wbidi 
are moved an nMTed in place, rince things fn place may be 
Jiutly aaid to be at reit rather than to be moved, let us lee 
how the philoupher Syrianue states the doubt, and gives die 
•olntian of it:—* Some one may ask,' says he, ' how things 
which are moved, are moved in place, since things moved, are 
rather /rem tahenee, ahither. For, in short, tiings in place 
appear tn be at rest. May we not, therefore, tay, that things 
which are moved, are in place and not in place 7 For they are 
not in the first, and, as it were, proper place of themselves ; since 
if they were they would be at rest. But they are in place, 
surveyed according to lis extent ; just oa we say that the lun is 
in the conitdlatlon called the Lion, because the extent of the 
Uoo oumprehends the sun. We also say that a fiyiog ea^ is in 
the wr, and that a ship suHng with a prosperous wind is in the 
tea : tor all these have place considered in its extent, or assumed 
with a greater latitude, but they have not a first and pecuJar 
place, aa long as they are moved.' And most of those, indeed, 
who apeak about [dace, appear to me espedally to direct their 
attention lo thia external place. For, on being aalied, what is 
the place of the earth F they reply, that it is the middle of the 
nniverse ; whidi la the peculiar place of the univerBe, and itf the 
earth as in the Universe. On being also asked, what is the place 
of the heavens f they say, that which surrounds ; bnt they do 
not, in their reply, adduce that place of the earth which gives 
oonvenieDt position lo ita parte ; and, in a similar manner, that 
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pUce of the heaTens through wbich iu pAit* ar« <vderly »rr»nged. 
Hence, all dkii, aa it Menu, assert that place i> separate Crom 
that whkh is in place. For, in nality, dnt irtiich pertains 
to each particular from more total place, is separate from that 
which is in place, and is net preoedaneoudy the place <rf that 
thing. They also consider place as inunorable, locJuog to thia 
more common place, and which ij considered in its extent. For 
the pe«nliBr place of every thing, and which Is co^cssentlallised 
with it, is also moved together with It. Bat common place 
ahidce, being peculiar to that whidk ii more total and oompr*- 
henuTe, as body," 
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From OzrMPIODORVS, in Aristot. Meteor, p. 69. 

"It is requisite to know that the divitieProclus, 
in his Commentaries on the Timseus* of Plato, 
refers metals to the seven planets, and says, that 
lead is ascribed to Saturn, through its weight, 
dulnesB, and coldneBS. But electrum [or a metal 
composed of gold and silver] is referred to Jupiter, 
through the well-tempered and vivific nature of 
the star. In a similar manner, also, with respect 
to the metal which is called migma;f but the 
migma is more highly valued than gold, and is 
well tempered. Again, iron is ascribed to Mars, 
on account of its incisive power and sharpness; 
but gold to the sun, which is, as it were, the 
fountain of light. Copper is referred to Venus, 
on account of its florid . nature ; and also because 

* This extract probably formed ■ part of a Sixth Book of 
Proclus on the Timsus, which is loat, as it is not to be found 
in any of the Five Books that are now eiWnl. 

■f From what Frodiu lays of this metal, called miffma, or, a 
mirhiTe, it appears to be the same with orieltalcum, which Plato, 
in the CHtiaa or Atlanticiu, says, '■ shines with a Rery splen. 
dour." Fliny, in Hist. Nat. lib. ziziv. cap. 2, saya, that this kind 
of metal has not existed for a loiig time, owing to the bairenneu 
of the earth. It is, however, mentioned by MartianuB the, 
lawyer, who flourished in the time of Alexander Severua, as if it 
then existed. 
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Venus is near to the sun, in the same manner as 
copper is to gold. Tin is referred to Mercury, 
through its clearness and splendour, and at the 
wane time, likewise, because Mercury is near to 
the moon, just as tin is to silver. And silver is 
ascribed to the moon ; since silver when placed 
near to gold, appears to he illuminated by the 
gold, and to become more splendid, in the same 
manner as the moon is illuminated by the sun." 



I^om the MS. Commentary of PROCLUS'on the 
Tenth Book of the 'Republic ofPLATO.* 

Proclus having observed, that some persons 
in his time have been seen sitting or standing on 
the sepulchres in which they had been buried, 
which, says he, is also related by the ancients of 
Aristeas, Hermodorus, and Epimenides, subjoins 
the following examples, the first of which is taken ■ 
from the History of Clearchua, the disciple of 
Aristotle, 

Cleonymus, the Athenian, who was a man 
fond of hearing philosophic discourses, becom- 

* The learned reader, who is desirous of seeing the original 
of the above Translation, will find it ia the Notes Co my TranS' 
lation at Plato*! RepuUic. 
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ing very sorrowful on the death of one of his 
aHBOciates, and giving bimBelf ap to despair, 
apparently died, and was laid out according to 
custom ; but his mother, as she was folding him 
in her embraces, taking off his garment, and 
kissing him, perceived in him a gentle breathing, 
and, being extremely joyful on the occasion, do- 
layed his burial. Cleonymos in a short time 
afterwards was restored to life, and narrated all 
that be saw and heard when he was in a separate 
state. He said, that his soul appeared, as if 
liberated from certain bonds, to soar from its 
body, and that having ascended above the earth, 
he saw in it places all-various both for their 
figure and colour, and streams of rivers unknown 
to men ; and that at last he came to a certain 
region sacred to Vesta, which was under the 
direction of demoniacal powers in indescribable 
female forms. 

The second example is from the historian Nau- 
machius, who flourished (says Proclus) in the 
time of our anceacors, and is of one Polycritus, 
who was an illustrious and principal man among 
the ^tolians. This Polycritus died, and re- 
turned to life in the ninth month after his 
death ; came to the general assembly of the 
^tolians, and joined with them in their con- 
sultations about what measures were best to be 
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adopted. Hiero, the Ephesian, dnd other liis- 
torianB, t«stity the truth of this, in that account 
of transactions which they sent to king Aati- 
gonus, and their other absent friends. 

The third is as follows : In Nicopolia, not 
long since, the same thing happened to one 
Eurynous. This man, who was buried in the 
front of the city, revived fifteen days after, and 
aaid that he saw and heard many wonderful 
things under the earth, which he was ordered not 
to relate. He lived some time after this, and his 
conduct was more just &tter his revival than 
before. 

The fourth is of Rufus, a priest of the Thessa- 
lonians, who lived near the time of the hiBtorian 
Ifaumacfaius. This man was restored to life the 
third day after his death, for the purpose of 
performing certain sacred ceremonies, which he 
had promised to perform, and having fulfilled his 
promise, again died. 

The fifth and last is of one Philoneea, who lived 
under the reign of Philip. She was the daughter 
of Demostratus and Charite, who lived in Am- 
phipolis, and died soon after her marriage to one 
Craterus. She revived, however, in the sixth 
month after her death, and, through her love 
of a youth named Machates, who came to 
Demostratus from his own country Pelle, ha4 
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conneKion with him privately for many nights 
succeBsifely : this amoiir, however, being at 
length detected, she again died ; previoue to 
which, she declared that she acted in this manner 
according to the will of terreetrial daemons. Her 
dead body was seen by every one lying in her 
father's house ; and on digging the place, which 
prior to this had contaiaed her body, it was found 
to be empty, by those of her kindred who came 
thither, through unbelief of what had happened 
to her.* The truth of this narration is testified 
both by the epistles of Hipparchus and those of 
ArridffiUB to Philip, in which they give an ac- 
count of the affairs of Amphipolis. 

ProcluB then, with his usual sagacity, observes, 
concerning the caus6 of this phaenomenon, as 
follows : " Many o^er of the ancients have col- 
lected a history of those that have apparently 
died, and afterwards revived ; and among these 
are the natural philosopher Deiiiocritus, in hi^ 
writings concerning Hades, and that wonderful 
Conotes, the familiar of Platof; * * * for the 
death was not, as it seemed, an entire desertion 
of the whole life of the body, but a cessation, 

* See Chis instance of revivification more fully detailed by 
Phlqpm Trallianus, in his Treatise de Mirabilibus et Langavis. 

+ There ia an unfortunate chasm here in the Manuscript of 
livo or three lines. 
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caused by Bome blow, or perhaps a wound ; but the 
bonds of the soul yet remained rooted aboutths mar- 
row, and the heart contained in its profuadity the 
empyreuma of life ; and this remaining, it again 
acquired the life which had been extjuguished, in 
consequence of becoming adapted to animation." 
Lastly, Proclus adds : " that it is possible for 
the soul to depart from, and enter into the body, 
is evident from him who, according to Clearchus, 
used a soul-attracting wand on a sleeping lad ; 
and who persuaded Aristotle, as Clearchus re- 
lates iu his Treatise on Sleep, that the soul may 
be separated from the body, and that it enters 
into the body, and uses it as a lodging. For, 
striking the lad with the wand, he drew out, and, 
as it were, led his soul, for the purpose of evincing 
that the body was immovable when the soul was 
at a distance from it, and that it was preserved 
uninjured ; but the soul being again led into the 
body, by means of the wand, after its entrance nar- 
rated every particular. From this circumstance, 
therefore, both the spectators and Aristotle were 
persuaded that the soul is separate from the body." 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A LIST 



TRANSLATIONS AND ORIGINAL WORKS, 
By T. TAYLOR. 



FROM THE GREEK. 



PROCLUS ON EUCLID, and his eements of 
nieolog7, in which 
with tlie Universe ai 



THE PH^DtlUS OF PLATO. 4to. 6s. boards. 



TWO ORATIONS OF THE EMPEROR JULLAN ; 
one to the Sovereign Sun, and the other to the Mother of the 
Gods. 8vo. 3a. brards. 

FIVE BOOKS OF PLOTINUS, viz. on Felicity ; 
on the Nature and Ori^n ef Evil ; on Piwidence ; on Nature, 
Contemplation, and Iha Qnt ; and on the Desoeot of the SouL 
8vo. 61. boards. 
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TKAVSLATIOHS, BY T. TAYLOR. 

PAUSANIAS'S DESCRIPTION OF GREECE, 
with o^ouB Notea, In whJdi much of the Mytholo^ of the 
Greek! to unfolded from genuioe A.adeM Sources. 3 rol*. Bto> 
ISt. boarda ; a aeoond Edition, 11. 18*. 

ARISTOTLE'S METAPHYSICS, with copious 
Notes, in which the Platonic Doctrine of Ideu la lu^y un. 
folded. 4to. 2L 2a. bowdB. 



THE WORKS OF PLATO, in which the Sub- 



THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE, accompanied 
by oopioua Elucidatiom frelD tlio beirt of his Greek C^nmen. 
tBton, vis. Alexander AphrodiaieDais, Syriamu, Ammoiiiaa 
Bermeta, Frijkiaiiua, Olympiodonis, Similidiia, &o. 9 Vda. 
4to. 47L 5a. boarda. 

THE SIX BOOKS OF PROCLtlS ON THE 
THEOLOGY OF PLATO, to which a Seventh Book is added 
by the Tianalator, in order to supply the defidenoy of anotiier 
Book on thia subject, whidi was written by Proclua, but since 
loat. Alao Pr^chia's Elementa of Theology. 2 vola. 4to. 51. lOa. 

SELECT WORKS OF PLOTINUS, and EitiacW 
from Synesius on Providence. 8to. 18a. boards. 

lAMBLICHUS' LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS, or 
^thagorlc Life. Accomp^ed by fragments of the Bthloil 
Writings of certain Pythagoreans, In the Doric Dialect j and 
a Cdlectinn of Pythsgoric Sentences ihimSiolHeuB and others, 
which are omitted by Gale In his Opuscula Mythologica, and 
have not been noticed by any Editor. 8vo. 14a. boarda. 

lAMBLICHUS ON THE MYSTERIES OF 
THE EOVPTIAN6, CHALDEANS, AND ASSYRIANS. 
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THAHSLATIONS, BY T. TATI-OO. 

THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS ON 
THE TIM^US OF PLATO. In (he tnmilulaii of this 
admirable vork, whidi i> most deierredly eotitled, A Trza- 
aiiBT OF ALL Ancieitt Pqilosofht, upwaHs of deren 
hundred iMommry emendations of xbe text are giren by the 
Tramlatiir. The mathematical, also, as well a* the philoK^iieal 
reader, will find these Commentarie* replete wttb infonuation 
of a moat interesting nature, which has bttherto eusped 
the notice of all modem writen ; such as, that the Atlantic 
Ocean, beyond the Straits of Oibrahar, was manhy and full 
of breaken in the time of Plato and Arislfltle, owing to 
the mbcidancy of the Atlantic Island; dtat the fixed (tan 
have periodic revolutions on tbeir axes, Htiknown to tu ; dot 
every planet has a multiinde of saudlites; and nuay .other 
equ^ly admirable and interesting partioulars. 3 vob. royal 4io. 
SL Be. boards. 

POLITICAL PYTHAGORIC FRAGMENTS, and 
1!THICAL F«A&MENT8 of HIEROCLES, preserved by 
Stoboui. Svo, <ta. 



THE RHETORIC, POETIC, and NICOMA- 
CHEAN ETHICS of ARISTOTLE. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
«vo. IL 



FEOM THE LATIN. 

THE FABLE OF CUPID AND PSYCHE FROM 
APITLEIUS, with an Introduction ei^laining the Meaning of 
the Fable, nod prorlng that it alludes to the Descent of the 
SouL Sto. Si. boards. 

PROCLUS ON PROVIDENCE AND FATE; 
Extracts from his Treotile entitled Ten Doubts concerning 
Providence ; and Eitracts from his Treatise on the Sub^sMue 
of Evil ; as preserved in the Bibllotbeca Or. of Fabridus. See 
Produs on the Theology of Plato. 
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ORIGINAL WORKS, BV T. TAYLOR. 

HISTORY OF THE RESTORATION OF THE 



A DISSERTATION ON THE ELEUSINIAN 
AND BACCHIC MYSTERIES, In which much new ani im. 
portont lofornistion, relatire to thosa moat venei&ble and 
' Miguat Inatitutions, a gtvea from Greek Manuacripta. Svo. St. 
A leamd EditioD of this Work is printed In Nos. XV. and 
XVL of the Pamprleteeb. 

A COMPLETE COLLECTION OF ALL THE 
EXISTING CHALDEAN ORACU:S, with condae Explana. 
tioiu. See the third volume of the Old Monthly Magaune ; 
No«. XXXIL, XXXIII., and XXXIV. of the Ci-AaBicAi. 

JOUKXAI.. 

A DISSERTATION ON NULLITIES AND 
DIVERGING SERIES ; in which Nullitiea are proved to be 
infinitely small Quantitiea, uid the Platonic Doctrine of « », or 
the One, is ilhutialed. See the end of the firat Edition of the 
Tnuulation of Ariatotle's Metaphjaics. 

AN ANSWER to Dr. Gillies's Supplemeiit to his 
Tranalation of Ariatotle'i Ethics and Politica, in which the 
extrems Unfaithfnlneaa of that Tranalation ia unfolded. I2ino. 
2s. 6d. sewed. 



A POETICAL PARAPHRASE .ON THE 
SPEECH OF DIOTIMA ON THE BEAUTIFUL, in the 
Banquet of Plato. See the Tranalation of the Fable of Cupid 
and Payche. 

HYMNS. See the before-mentioned Sallust, Juhan, 
Plotinua, and Cupid and Psyche. 

A New Edition of HEDEEIC'S GREEK LEXI- 
CON, in which many Worda are inserted, not found in other 
modern Iiexicona, and an Explanation ia given of some Worda 
agreeably to the Platonic Phlloaophy. 4to. 1803. 2L 2b. boarda. 
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ORIGINAL WORKS, BY T. TAYLOR, 

THE ELEMENTS OF THETRUE ARITHMETIC 
OP INFINITES, in wliich aU the Propnaitions in the Arith. 
metic of Infinites Invented b; Itar. Wallis, relative to the Sum. 
matioD of Infinite SeHea, and alto tlie Principle! of the Doctrine 
of FluiiODB, ore demonatrated to be falie ; and the Nature of 
InfinitesimalB la unfolded. 4to. 5a. sewed. 

MISCELLANIES IN PROSE AND VERSE ; con- 
taining the Triumph of the Wise Man over Fortune, according 
to the Doctrine of .the Stoics and Flatonist* ; the Creed of the 
Platonic Philoaopher ; a FHuegyric on Sydenham, &c &c. l2mo. 
2b. 6d.lioardB. 

A DISSERTATION ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF ARISTOTLE, in Four Booka t in wUch hia principal 
Physical and Metaphysical Dt^maa are imiolded ; and it la 
shewn, from indubitable Evidence, that hia Philosophy has not 
been accurately known aince the Destruction of the Greeks. 
The inauffidency also of the Philosophy that has been substituted 
by the Modems for that of Ariatode ia demonatrated. This 
vuume was written as an Introduction to the Translation of 
Aristotle's Works. 4to. 6L 6a. Ijoarda. 

THEORETIC ARITHMETIC, in Three Books; 
containing the Substance of all that has been written on this 
Subject by Theo of Smyrna, Nicomachus, lambllchns, and 
Soetius. Together with some remarkable Particulars respect- 
ing Perfect, Amicable, and other Numbers, which are not to 
be found -in the Writings of any ancient or modern Mathema- 
ticians. Likewise, a Spedmeii of the Manner in which the 
Pythagoreans phllosoplilzed about Numliers ; and a Develt^. 
ment of their Mystiiil and Theological Arithmetic. Bvo. Hs. 



THE ELEMENTS OF A NEW ARITHMETICAL 
NOTATION, and of a New Arithmetic of Infinites : in Two 
Books: in which the Series discovered, by modem Mathe- 
matidans, for the Quadrature of the Circle and Hyperbola, are 
demonstrated to be a^;regately Incommensurable Quantities : 
and a Criterion Is given, by which the CommenBurabillty or 
Incommensurability of Infinite Series may. be accurately ascer- 
tained. With an Appendix, concerning some Properties of 
Perfect, Amicable, and other Numbers, oo less remarkable than 
novel. 6vo. 8a. boards. 
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ORIOIHAL WORKS, BY T. TAVLOR. 

COLLECTANEA; or, Collections, consisting of 
MiKdlmiet Imnilnd in the European and lloathly Uagu^iM. 
With an Appendix, contaJning Mmw Ujmiu by cob uma 
Autbor. Sto. FrivMcly print^ 

IN THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 

PLATONIC DEMONSTRATION OF THE IM- 
HORTALITV OF/THE SOUL. Km. XLU. XLUl. 



IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF THE ORI- 
GINAL OF MANY OF THE SENTENCES OF SBXTUS 
FYTHAOOBICVS, which h^n been hitherto nippc^ed (o be 
alone «tant in die fraadulent Latin Version of the Pretibyter 
RuOniu. No. XLII. 

OBSERVATIONS <m that Part of a Work en- 
titled EMPEDOCLIS ET PARMENIDIS FBAQMENTA EX 
CODICB TAUHINENSIS BIBLIOTHECS RESTITUTA 
BT ILLUSTRATA, AB AMEDIO PEYRON, Lipsiffl, IfllO, 
In which the Author treats of the genuine Greek Text of tiie 
CfHtUDentary of Simplicius In AiiBtoteieiu De Cielo et Mundo. 
No. LIL > 

NOTICE OF PROFESSOR COUSIN'S EDITION 
OF THE TWO FIRST BOOKS OF PBOCLUS ON THE 
FARMENIDES OF PLATO. 8ro. Parii, 1812. No. 
XL VIII., &c 

OBSERVATIONS ON PROFESSOR COUSIN'S 
EDITION OF THE COMMENTARIES OF PROCLUS ON 
THE FIRST ALCTBIADE8 OF PLATO, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 
1830 and 1891 ; and oUo on CREUZBR'S EDITION OF THE 
SAME COMMENTARIES, iogetha with thOM of OLYM- 
PIODORUS ON THAT DIALOGUE. In 2 lola. 8yo. 
Fnuicof. 1820 and 1821. Noa. LI. lAI. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE SCHOLIA OF HER- 
MEAS ON THE FH^DBUS OF PLATO, published by 
Fredecieti* Aitios, Pnrfesior londiihutanui. Uprise, 1810, 8vo. 



Nos. LV. LVL LVII. LVIII. 
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